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CO-ORDINATED APPROACH 
IN CATHOLIC RESEARCH 


URBAN H. FLEEGE* 


One of the most important needs facing American Catholics 
today is a broad yet intensive prograin of research on problems 
in the field of Catholic education. We do not lack general policy 
statements in the field of Catholic education. What we lack, 
however, are facts. There is a lack of research on pertinent 
educational problems facing all education in America. This lack, 
however, is especially evident in Catholic education. We are 
lacking research of the sort necessary to provide a sound basis 
on which to make judgments with reference to how best to solve 
many of the puzzling problems confronting us. New and dif- 
ferent problems are emerging. They can not be solved by 
vague, generalized restatements of Catholic educational philos- 
ophy or by repeating the policy statements of the encyclical on 
“The Christian Education of Youth.” Intensive study, detailed, 
prolonged, co-ordinated, in a word, a lot of hard work, is neces- 
sary before realistic applications can be made of the principles 
outlined in our Catholic educational philosophy. 

What we need is an intensive, co-ordinated, well-planned pro- 
gram on the part of Catholic graduate schools responsible for 
Catholic research. We need a co-ordinated approach through 
which we can come to grips with the problems confronting us. 
We have to dig out the facts and experiment with potential 
solutions. 

How, for example, do we interpret the policy statements con- 
tained in the Papal encyclicals, the statements of the American 
Bishops, and of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore? How 
do we interpret “Every Catholic child in a Catholic school?” 
How do we interpret these statements in the light of: the ris- 
ing tide of Catholic children going to the public schools? Co- 
education? The lack of salary retirement programs for lay teach- 
ers? The crying need of a better curriculum? How to meet 


*Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D., is associate secretary of the College and Uni- 
versity Department of the National Catholic Sincattenel Association. 
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the rising cost of Catholic education while at the same time 
undertaking necessary expansion? 


GRADUATE SCHOOLS: CENTER OF THE PROBLEM 


There are four factors which cause one to think of our Cath- 
olic graduate schools in pondering the problem of needed re- 
search. First and foremost is the number, variety, and magnitude 
of the problems requiring research. Second is the general im- 
pression that one has regarding the lack of co-ordination or 
rather the lack of a co-ordinated approach in attacking these 
problems. Third, there is the lack of an established channel or 
' clearing house for co-ordinating existing research undertaken by 
Catholic graduate schools. And finally, one can not help but be 
impressed by the small trickle of foundation money going to 
Catholic graduate schools for sponsored research. The same 
might be said for Government-sponsored research. The Federal 
Government, for example, this past year spent two billion dol- 
lars for research. Only a minute portion of this went to Cath- 
olic institutions. 

Discussions have been carried on by Catholic graduate deans 
with reference to the possibilities of co-ordinated research pro- 
grams. A number of deans have indicated the almost insuper- 
able difficulties which must be overcome if a co-ordinated ap- 
proach is to be effective. The majority, if not all, seem to agree 
on the desirability of some type of co-ordinated approach to the 
problems confronting us. 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR RESEARCH NEEDED 


One experiences a keen sense of frustration when one recalls 
the size of the research staff and budget of comparable under- 
takings in the field of industry. Catholic education is definitely 
big business, expending over $400,000,000 a year, but up to the 
present, we have attempted to keep in the mid-stream of Ameri- 
can life with practically no budget for educational research and 
practically no research staff. A certain amount of research in 
varying degrees on some of these problems is currently going 
on in our graduate schools, particularly in the departments of 
education. The writer, however, is not aware of any over-all 
planned research program geared to specific problems. The 
professors directing these research projects (usually undertaken 
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as partial fulfillment of either the master’s or doctor's degree ) 
do not have the benefit or counsel of a national committee view- 
ing the problems confronting Catholic education in the country 
at large. As a result, much of the research is rather limited in 
its significance. Some of the research merely scratches the sur- 
face of important problems. To be effective, a series of research 
studies, each attacking a different facet of a larger problem, is 
necessary. Even research which yields significant findings fre- 
quently is buried in the library shelves of the institution in 
which it was done and soon forgotten even by those closely as- 
sociated with research in that institution. As a result, Catholic 
educators in general receive little or no benefit from the research 
undertaken. 

This unfortunate situation tends to point up the need of a 
clearing house for research undertaken in the field of Catholic 
education. The need probably is much broader than that. We 
probably need a clearing house for all research having a bear- 
ing on problems of significance to Catholic scholarship in general. 
Our concern here, however, is limited to the field of education. 

For many years, Father Schmidt, of Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, provided Catholic educators with an invaluable service 
through his Catholic Education Digest. Since this service ceased, 
Catholic educators have had to screen the general field of edu- 
cation for themselves. As a general result, much which could 
benefit us, is not called to our attention. We need but to point 
to the record of students in our Catholic schools in securing 
scholarships, Fulbright study and research fellowships; we have 
but to look at our record in securing teaching fellowships, in 
securing foundation grants for research and experimental stud- 
ies. It is true, much of this is outside the field of research, but 
1t does tend to point up our need for keeping better informed 
of developments in the field of education. 


PROBLEMS DEMANDING RESEARCH 


To be specific, here are a few of the more important prob- 
lems on which we need research. The first is the onrushing 
avalanche of students that will be confronting us in the years 
ahead—anywhere from 70 per cent more in 1970 to twice as many 
as we have in our schools today. What is the best way of re- 
cruiting and preparing the 60,000 additional teachers whom we 
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will need in our Catholic schools by 1962? What are the more 
economical ways of providing the 43,000 additional classrooms 
which we will need on the elementary and secondary levels? 
What new ways can we discover of financing our new educa- 
tional facilities? With the same facilities, how can we educate 
more effectively a larger percentage of our Catholic children? 
We must remember that today we are educating less than half 
of our children in our Catholic schools. If we were to educate 
every Catholic child in a Catholic school, by 1970 we would 
have to provide facilities for close to fifteen million Catholic 
children. 

This brings up the necessity of developing a workable prin- 
ciple of selection: Whom shall we educate? Shall we extend 
Catholic facilities only to those who can pay for a Catholic 
education? Shall we concentrate on those of higher intellectual 
ability and neglect those having only mediocre talents, or shall 
we select according to educational level—offering a Catholic 
high school education to every Catholic adolescent and delimit- 
ing expansion on other levels? 

To answer some of these questions, we will have to under- 
take follow-up studies wherein we appraise the relative value 
of a Catholic education on each level for various types of stu- 
dents. Are our Catholic institutions really achieving the objec- 
tives which we so frequently reiterate? Are Catholics who have 
had the benefit of a Catholic high school education significantly 
different from those who have gone only to a Catholic elemen- 
tary school? Are Catholic college graduates with sixteen years 
significantly different from those who have had the benefit of 
only twelve years of Catholic education? If there is a choice 
of four years of Catholic education, beyond elementary school, 
are those who have had a Catholic secondary education better 
Catholics than those who have had four years of Catholic col- 
lege education? How do our graduates of ten, fifteen, twenty 
years ago now evaluate the Catholic education which we gave 
them? 

To what extent are our Catholic schools per se Catholic? To 
what extent are primary objectives kept primary in our Cath- 
olic schools? In a word, are our Catholic schools signfiicantly 
different from other schools? Are the huge expenditures we ask 
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our Catholic people to make justified by the type of product 
issuing from our Catholic schools? 

Preliminary to the tremendous expansion which we will have 
to undertake in Catholic education, if we are going to continue 
to educate even less than half of our Catholic children in our 
Catholic schools, should be a revamping of our educational lad- 
der with the purpose of eliminating gaps and needless overlap- 
pings. Many agree that from a psychological point of view our 
lock-step system of 8-4-4 is unsound—that it was instituted 
before we knew much about child development, the laws of 
learning, and individual differences. To expand the traditional 
administrative set-up, without a reorganization based on a criti- 
cal evaluation of the present organization, would be nothing 
short of tragedy. We need research on more effective programs 
of co-ordination and integration. We need pilot projects set up 
on the basis of such research. 

The problem of operational efficiency is another avea for 
needed research. What kind of a score would our various Cath- 
olic institutions rate if the yardstick of management efficiency 
were applied to them? Few would deny that there is needless 
economic waste because of unwise duplication of buildings, per- 
sonnel, and education materials—siraply because similar institu- 
tions are trying to conduct similar programs in the same region 
or community. Research is needed on practical ways of eftect- 
ing a co-ordinated approach in planning educational programs, 
in eliminating costly programs which could be offered in a neigh- 
_ boring Catholic institution better equipped for same, and in 
planning the expansion of facilities. Some educational build- 
ings are operating at less than 30 per cent efficiency. In some 
schools classroom space, personnel, and equipment are tied up 
for fifteen students when more than double this could be 
served by the same facilities at the same time. Some rooms in 
our educational institutions are used less than five hours a week. 
An industry would “go broke” if its facilities were operated on 
such a low utilization ratio. How, and to what extent might 
teams of administration consultants serve the administrators of 
our Catholic educational institutions? 

Currently, research and experimentation is much in demand 
in the field of teacher preparation. We need more reliable 
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evaluations of teacher competencies. We need comparative stu- 
dies of teachers prepared under a liberal-arts-dominated pyo- 
gram versus teachers prepared in teacher training institutions 
where emphasis was on professional programs. Top leaders in 
the field of teacher education have finally come around to what 
might be generously termed “an open mind” on the subject of 
teacher preparation. As a result of the 10 per cent annual turn- 
over in the teaching profession (with a million qualified teachers 
in the U.S. today not currently engaged in teaching), leaders in 
the teacher-education field are encouraging wide experimenta- 
tion in the field of teacher preparation; emphasis is placed on a 
broad general education as basic to the professional courses. 
This turn of events presents Catholic educational leaders with a 
challenging opportunity to provide leadership for the entire pro- 
tession. 

Research is likewise needed in the field of public relations: 
How best can Catholics acquaint the public with the purposes 
of Catholic education and the contribution which the Catholic 
school makes to society? We need studies of our future educa- 
tional needs—including demographic studies, population studies, 
studies of our financial needs, and of cost factors in Catholic 
education. We need continuing research on new sources Cc! 
financial assistance; we need a study of policies governing in- 
dustrial and foundation grants to Catholic institutions. We need 
research on more effective means of discovering potential lead- 
ers. We need research in developing means of evaluating the 
most important educational outcomes, namely, attitudes and 
appreciations. We need background research for the possible 
initiation of pilot studies utilizing different methods of meeting 
enrollment pressures currently confronting Catholic education 
on the elementary and secondary levels. These are only some 
of the problems and needs calling for research in Catholic edu- 
cation. 

Graduate schools stand on the pinnacle of Catholic educa- 
tion. We naturally look to them for guidance. Our bishops 
need information and research which our graduate schools can 
help provide. We need this research in order that all of us in 
education may be given needed direction in interpreting our 
general educational policies in the light of current needs. Cath- 
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olic graduate schools seem best equipped of all possible sources 
which might be called upon to help provide the research and 
information necessary to arrive at sound decisions in seeking 
solutions to some of these problems. 


POSSIBLE INITIAL STEPS 


What can our Catholic graduate schools do about these 
needs? What can the NCEA do about them? How can we 
devise a co-ordinated, co-operative approach in finding answers 
to our problems? Would it not be possible for a committee of 
graduate school deans with the aid of several sub-committees to 
take the following steps? 

1. Survey the research facilities of Catholic graduate schools, 
research resources in the respective regions served by respective 
schools, the professional fields of the research personnel avail- 
able in each institution; in a word, identify the strengths and 
weaknesses of Catholic research facilities. 

2. Rate in the order of importance, keeping sight of research 
possibilities and probabilities, the problems on which research 
should be undertaken. 

3. Survey the research underway or recently completed hav- 
ing a bearing on these problems. 

4. By mutual agreement, identify certain universities (or a 
co-operative group of universities) with given problems or areas 
of research. 

5. Where similar research strengths are found in different 
institutions (in the same region or separated geographically ), 
suggest a co-operative plan whereby the given institutions may 
concentrate on specific phases or facets of a given problem, and, 
whereby each may be kept closely informed of developments 
in the total project. 

6. Where a problem involves a many-sided and prolonged 
project, a number of universities might co-operate in planning 
the total project which would be carried on in different com- 
munities under varying circumstances. Such a project, involv- 
ing several universities and perhaps quite a number of schools 
on lower levels, might well qualify for foundation support. 
Perhaps this is one of the best ways of convincing foundations 
of the value in granting funds to Catholic institutions. 
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7. Elicit an agreement on the part of directors of research, 
especially professors directing M.A. and Ph.D. dissertations, 
to supply a central clearing house with such information as: 
(a) the topic of research when the research thesis is finally 
approved, and (b) a one-to-two-page summary of the nature 
of research and the significant findings when completed. 

8. If this information is supplied, then this clearing house 
might issue periodically a news sheet on research underway, 
findings, new areas needing research, and the like. Such a 
news sheet would keep all better informed and could assist in 
bringing about a co-ordinated research program under Cath- 
olic auspices. 

The program suggested above for initial action assumes that 
such co-ordination will have the benefit of a central clearing 
house, and that our Catholic higher institutions will co-operate 
wholeheartedly with such a project. 

If those responsible for graduate and research programs in 
our Catholic institutions are willing to co-operate, the NCEA 
headquarters is willing to co-operate to the extent of the organi- 
zation’s facilities in helping co-ordinate the program. Attempts 
from the central office at co-ordination will accomplish nothing, 
however, unless individual institutions are convinced that the 
time has come for pooling certain of our research facilities, unless 
institutions are willing to bring that minimum sacrifice of institu- 
tional independence requisite in any successful co-operative 
venture, 

The co-operative approach currently envisioned would not in- 
clude all research undertaken in Catholic institutions. There 
would still remain a large measure of institutional autonomy in 
the field of research. What is envisioned, however, is a focusing 
of those research facilities in Catholic institutions having a bear- 
ing on current needs, on problems confronting Catholic educa- 
tion—with the hope that such co-ordinated research efforts will 
provide basic data not now available. 

Foundation support would have to be sought for some of the 
research to be undertaken. In addition, support would have to 
be found for a central office co-ordinating this research. 


THE INTEGRITY PROGRAM 
IN THE FIRST GRADE 


SISTER MARY MALACHY, 8.V.M.* 


So-called “integrity programs” or “honor programs” are not 
uncommon in our colleges. Many institutions put students “on 
their honor” during examinations, particularly, and with re- 
gard to discipline and deportment generally. Colleges report 
excellent success with such programs. This method of training 
in self-responsibility and self-discipline need not be withheld 
until the college years. It should be inaugurated much earlier 
in the student’s life; in fact, it can be, and with most gratify- 
ing results. Really, it is in the innocent souls of the first grade 
that the most fertile soil for planting the seeds of honor and 
integrity is to be found. 

An integrity program is a challenge. It is a challenge to 
primary-grade teachers who are idealistic enough to see beyond 
the six-year-growth of squirms and wiggles to the perfect pro- 
duct of a Catholic education, defined by Pope Pius XI as, “the 
true and finished man of character.” We search for the remedy 
to discipline problems, for a remedy to eradicate lying and 
cheating. An integrity program does more than offer a remedy, 
it points they way to a prevention. The honor principle appeals 
to a first-grade child; he is “grown-up” enough to appreciate be- 
ing trusted. In his life thus far, most of his decisions have been 
influenced by the effective sting of a paternal hand. But now, 
during this first year of school, the child reaches a milestone 
in his life, he comes to the age of reason. This “age of decision” 
is most important; the first-grader must begin to make choices 
between good and evil, choices so vital that they affect the 
grace, the God-life, in his soul. 


MOTIVATING FOR HONOR 


An integrity program is not a system of reward for good or 
punishment for evil. It is rather an effort to guide the child to 


*Sister Mary Malachy, B.V.M., teaches the first grade in Sacred Heart 
of Jesus School, Boulder, Colorado. 
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make a free choice of the truth because it is good; it establishes 
a freedom of thought and action. We, who are first-grade 
teachers, know, without any guilt of pride, our standing as the 
all-important personage in the new life that is unfolding for our 
children. What “Sister says” is decisive. We set the standard 
of a mutual feeling of trust; we establish an honest, truthful 
attitude of mind. Little Joe and little Sue have often given their 
“word of honor”; they know it is spoken truth. The same little 
Joe and little Sue can transfer the term from spoken truth to 
acted truth, to “being on their honor.” They readily conclude 
that they can not do one thing while we see them, because we 
see them, and act in another manner if we are not there. From 
a purely natural standpoint, a child will strive to keep intact 
the faith and trust we have placed in him, but as religious teach- 
ers we have the means for supernatural motivation, the basis 
for the formation of lifetime principles. 

The child’s sixth year is a series of beginnings. He hears for 
the first time of his membership in Christ’s Mystical Body; he 
sees himself with new importance, what he does actually counts! 
Young as he is, he can see the analogy between the “hurts” of 
his body and those inflicted on Christ’s Members; before this 
time there was no other angle to his wrongdoing than its effect 
upon his “victim.” A first-grader does not enjoy the thought 
that his mischief and pranks have a bearing on the whole Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. He would rather contemplate his import- 
ance in relieving the sufferings of Christ, of obtaining a grace 
for a soul in need. It is consoling for him to learn that at the 
time when he must choose between the right and the wrong, 
there is a surge of grace coming in his direction to strengthen 
him in his choice of good. The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
is essential to the integrity program. 

The honor principle is a practical solution to some of the 
problems of the day. Overcrowded classrooms necessitate, to an 
extent, a militaristic atmosphere. Too often we spend what 
should be character-training time in demanding the rigidity of a 
discipline which is only as lasting as our “watchful looks.” The 
line formation we must employ in getting from one place to an- 
other is supreme test to the peace of mind and muscle of a six- 
year-old. When we see him modifying his leaps and bounds to 
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conform to our wishes, we reap the first fruits in our character- 
training program. We are all faced with what we term “dis- 
cipline problems”; the atomic energy compressed within a six- 
year-old framework seeks an outlet. Human nature revolts at 
the thought of suppression; there is a thrill connected with “put- 
ting one over.” Punishments imposed for misbehavior have 
short-lived effects; the child feels he has made atonement, has 
evened the score, and is ready to begin over again. However, 
the glamour of “getting by” fades in the light of our response; 
there is no punishment more effective or more penetrating than 
our remark, “I’m so sorry | can’t trust you.” 

The first-grader begins to measure his choices by the yard- 
stick of honor principles rather than by the rod of punishment; 
he recognizes that lying and cheating are not truth and that they 
can have no part with honor. The child realizes his freedom 
of choice; with a lie he can “escape.” However, his values are 
taking shape, and he can only rate himself as a coward if he is 
afraid to face the truth. For a first-grade teacher there is no 


experience more gratifying than to observe mite-size ability 
gearing itself to make a life-adjustment. 


BEING SENSIBLE ABOUT HONOR 


The integrity program in action is not a cure-all; it is not 
a supplement for poor teaching methods. If we lack system and 
order, and by an appeal to supernatural motivation expect a 
remedy to relieve chaos, the program of honor will fail. We 
must first bolster our own honor principles before we inaugurate 
an integrity program for our classroom. If we leave our room 
without having provided useful and sufficient work for the child- 
ren, we are at fault in expecting normal youngsters to be honor- 


able. 


If we are good teachers, the honor program will make us bet- 
ter ones. We will not spend precious teaching time trying to 
maintain a rigid discipline that is neither training for life nor 
a joy to teaching. Our dispositions improve when we are re- 
lieved of the scowl-full tasks of scolding and threatening. Re- 
sponsibilities are shifted to the child and he will assume them in 
proportion to the trust we place in him. He is happy as he 
discovers within himself the capabilities of reaching our expecta- 
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tions. Our own values are balanced; we do not expect too 
much of a child. We place emphasis on the quality of the life- 
principles he is forming rather than on the quantity of the book- 
learning he is assimilating. Above all, the effect of the program 
of honor on our spiritual life is significant; we can not teach 
and motivate so constantly without a re-strengthening and re- 
invigorating of our own life-principles. 

Motivation and more motivation is the keynote of success in 
an integrity program. There will be failures, many of them; 
we must be ever mindful that we are dealing with human nature 
which is so weak at six years, still weak at twenty-six, and yes, 
weak at sixty years. Actually, the program can not fail; if it 
does not measure up to our expectation, we must look into our- 
selves for the reason why. We are well acquainted with the 
short memory span of the six-year-old; he has the best of in- 
tentions, but he forgets so easily. Each day we must remind 
him of his vital place in Christ’s Mystical Body; before each 
action that requires him to be “on his honor,” we must help 
him recall his principles. 


BEGINNING WITH HONOR 


First-grade teachers, of all teachers, are most closely asso- 
ciated with sanctity, although when we look at the smudgy face, 
grimy hands and flying shirt tail we must make a conscious effort 
to recall the fact. The mind of the six-year-old is uncluttered 
with the materialistic influences of the world; his baptismal 
innocence is not blemished. God-life has full sway in this 
raw material we are molding. There is a long span between 
our starting point and the ultimate goal of a Catholic education, 
but we must never lose sight of our ideal, the pupil-to-saint con- 
version we hope to effect. If the dignity of honor were incul- 
cated at the first-grade level, strengthened throughout elemen- 
tary and high school, what a magnificent generation of young 
men and women would enter our colleges! Whether on the 
elementary-school, high-school or college level, we are all aim- 
ing at character formation. The code of honor can be the basis 
of the unification of the whole educational program in reaching 
this goal. 


A CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CHECKS UP ON OUTCOMES 


SISTER TERESA ALOYSE, S.P.* 


College administrators, in the daily struggle with budgets, 
curriculum making, and faculty organization, must once in a 
while stop short to ask themselves, “Whither is all this leading 
us?” As Catholic educators, we are not committed to the fallacy 
of an intrinsic value in mere size or number, but bursars who 
must struggle to bring budgets, mounting costs of maintenance, 
and predictions of fluctuating student enrollments into line with 
a living wage for the lay faculty member and the plant foreman 
surely must sometimes ask themselves whether it is economically 
sound to put so much into the small Catholic college. Is it 
even the part of Christian prudence to invest so much energy, 
personnel, and money in the work of educating men and women 
as we are now doing? Are the means commensurate with the 
end? In fact, what is the end of it all? 

A quick look at the history of many of our Catholic colleges 
shows that in most instances their origin has been what the 
pagan would call “fortuitous”; we call it “providential’—when 
we consider their origin at all. In many instances religious con- 
gregations and orders have found themselves building and ex- 
panding high schools into colleges, not always according to a 
deliberate long-range plan as to the exact nature of the particular 
education to be offered by the new collegiate institution. Since 
the origins and direction of development of many of our col- 
leges have followed circumstances, more obviously than they 
have shaped them, it is likely that the end products of such in- 
stitutions are the results of programs of instruction, rather than 
the final causes of such programs. 

In other words, the programs of instruction, following more or 
less inherited traditional patterns, have been expected inevitably 
to do good to students following such programs. Just what 
good, not every college founder could have stated clearly and 


*Sister Teresa Aloyse, S.P., is dean of Immaculata Junior College, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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briefly. Groups of men and women have built up institutions of 
higher education, largely from the material at hand. Their stu- 
dents also have been and are, by and large, the material at 
hand. What has come of these procedures? It is surely a de- 
sirable think to know whether so much energy and talent and 
zeal has been wisely directed. Not all Catholic institutions of 
higher learning have just “growed up” like Topsy. But it would 
be gratifying to be sure that Catholic education has really been 
educating those whose formation has been trusted to our Cath- 
olic colleges. 

If the position of Catholic colleges generally, in their his- 
torical setting, calls for an appraisal of accomplishment, the 
need is even more evident for so-called junior colleges. The 
recent mushrooming of institutions offering two years of educa- 
tion beyond high school has raised important questions in the 
minds of educators. The very nature of these institutions needs 
to be defined. Father Joseph B. Tremonti, C.S.V., in recent 
studies, has considered some of these questions.!' But the point 
just now is that Catholic two-year colleges (whatever their 
designation) might well prepare an account of their steward- 
ship if they plan to continue as two-year colleges. (Those who 
are looking forward to converting to four-year programs, might 
have even greater reason for taking inventory.) There are com- 
paratively few two-year colleges that have been operating for 
any considerable length of time. But if the present trend of 
the community college continues, Catholic education might well 
take cognizance of the trend, and those two-year institutions 
already in existence might do a real service to Catholic educa- 
tion by finding out, if they do not already know, just what 
their contribution has been and is likely to be to the total pic- 
ture of Catholic education in this country. 


CAN IT BE DONE? 


But granting that a systematic study of the outcomes of in- 
struction on the college, and specifically the junior college, level 
is desirable, is a real evaluation of such outcomes possible? We 
might at this point make some distinctions. If we mean, “Can 


1 Joseph B. Tremonti, “The Status of Catholic Junior Colleges,” The 
Catholic Educational Review, XLIX (January, February, March, May, 1951), 
28-39, 91-105, 175-185, 306-313. 
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the absolute values of higher education be scientifically ascer- 
tained?” the Catholic educator might say, “No.” Truth has 
eternal values in the life of a man or woman. These can not 
be arithmetically measured. But certain values, even spiritual 
values, can be recognized, in themselves and in their effects in 
the lives of our graduates. These values can be the object of 
study. And such a study can have significance for the institu- 
tion making it and for those students still to be educated in that 
institution. 

With these distinctions in mind and with some hope that such 
a study would have real significance, plans for such a study of 
the outcomes of instruction were begun at Immaculata Junior 
College, in Washington, D.C., in 1949. The principal facts about 
this study are here presented, not because the plan worked 
perfectly, but because it did prove (1) that such a study can 
be made by a small junior college, limited in finances and per- 
sonnel as well as in size, and (2) that such a study is worth- 
while. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


As originally planned this study was to have measured the 
effectiveness of training given in the program of secretarial stud- 
ies offered by the college. It would have answered the ques- 
tion, “How remunerative are the skills acquired in the program 
of secretarial studies?” It became almost immediately clear that 
this approach to measuring the education given in a Catholic 
junior college, where the emphasis from the beginning has been 
on the traditional liberal arts, would be a contradiction of the 
basic (if not always clearly defined) purposes of Catholic edu- 
cation, even in vocational training. The declared objectives of 
the college imply that what the graduate knows and is are 
more important than what she does. So the next step was to 
include the total training the student of secretarial studies had 
received. The plan was therefore broadened to take in the 
whole education of the student in one department. Specifically 
departmental training became less and less the object of study. 
The question became, “What happens to the Immaculata stu- 
dent during her two years?” We wanted to know at least three 
things about our graduate: (1) What had she learned; that is, 
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what facts, what skills had she acquired? (2) What attitudes 
of mind had she assumed or crystallized? (3) How had these 
facts, skills, and attitudes expressed themselves in her actions? 

Sister Marguerite Mary, S.P., registrar for the college and in- 
structor in secretarial studies, devised a questionnaire intended 
to evoke answers to the three questions given above. In con- 
sultation with numerous persons, she revised the original, tried 
it out on students who were finishing the two-year course at 
Immaculata Junior College, and then made a final revision. 

The final questionnaire was printed in a four-page form, eight 
by eleven inches. Accompanying the questionnaire was a let- 
ter stating the purpose of the study and soliciting the alumna’s 
help in influencing the program to be offered future students by 
her alma mater. 

The first page of the questionnaire asked for the graduate’s 
name, marital status, number of children, employment and salary, 
occupation and religion of her husband, and the history of her 
own higher education. Close to 20 per cent of those replying 
to the questionnaire sent personal letters supplementing the 
questionnaire and expressing appreciation of the study and the 
opportunity of taking part in it. 

The questionnaire was divided into four main parts: I, Edu- 
cation for Living; II, Education for Earning a Living; III, Edu- 
cation for Social Obligation in a Democracy, and IV, An Evalu- 
ation of Educational Training. 

In Part I a list of the courses available in the college program 
was presented. The alumna was asked to indicate by using 
numbers 1, 2, 3, and so on, the order of importance she attached 
to these courses as beneficial influences in her post-college life. 
In a second question she was asked to indicate her reasons for 
placing one course ahead of others. 

Part II tried to measure not only the effectiveness of expend- 
able skills acquired in college but also the non-monetary motives 
and satisfactions connected, in the mind of the graduate, with 
the work she was doing. This included a check on social rela- 
tionships, opportunities for services and for spiritual improve- 
ment, and the like. The checklists on these topics were ar- 
ranged in such a way that the one answering would be unaware 
of the answers her alma mater was hoping to find registered. 
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Part III was simply a report in the kinds and extent of service 
rendered by the alumna in church, civic, and other social groups. 
It included a check on her efforts to further her education by 
keeping posted on current religious, social, and political problems. 
It was an attempt to measure the fulfillment of one of the declared 
objectives of the junior college—the training for service in her 
milieu. 

Part IV tried to determine to what extent specific aspects of 
her college experience, curricular and co-curricular, as well as 
such factors as the presence of a chapel on the campus, had 
helped or hindered in the achievement of satisfactory adult 
living. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES DIFFERENT 


Previous studies of Immaculata Junior College graduates had 
been principally concerned with their higher education in senior 
colleges or professional schools. The check had been in their 
preparation at Immaculata for such further education. 


The formulation of this questionnaire was based on the rec- 
ognition that previous surveys had not attempted to measure 
outcomes of instruction and other related college activities as 
they might appear in the lives of graduates terminating their 
formal education at the end of two years in college. This study 
proposed to measure the value of instruction in the light of the 
expressed aims of the junior college. It aimed to determine, if 
possible, what the total college experience had effected in the 
lives of its graduates. Some of the questions this study tried to 
answer, at least indirectly, were: (1) What is the graduate’s 
attitude toward her obligation as (a) a creature of God; (b) 
a member of society? (2) Do her actions and reactions follow 
her thinking on the question of her obligations? (3) Does the 
graduate recognize the need of further education and develop- 
ment of tastes and talents? (4) Did the intellectual experience 
of the first two years prepare the graduate for successful achieve- 
ment on the higher level of formal education? (5) How did 
the non-academic experiences of the student affect the graduate 
in her adjustment to adult life and responsibilities? 

The divisions in the questionnaire were made along specific 
lines. It was our hope that the five divisions would yield specific 
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information on the following aspects of the graduates’ edu- 
cation: (1) The studies that have helped prepare students for 
all-around happy living. (2) The studies that have best pre- 
pared students to make a living. (3) The studies that have best 
helped prepare students for intelligent and satisfactory participa- 
tion in social and political life in a democracy. (4) The studies 
that have helped students work out a satisfactory philosophy 
of life. (5) The aspects of the educational program that seemed 
to be useless or detrimental to the achievement of the declared 
objectives. 

The questionnaire was sent to the graduates of the college of 
the years between 1939 and 1949. A total of 226 questionnaires 
was mailed in March of 1950 to twenty states and nine coun- 
tries outside the United States. A total of 172 replies was re- 
ceived from seventeen states, Washington, D.C., Cuba, Turkey, 
Costa Rica, Honolulu, Greece, Guam, and the Canal Zone. In 
other words 76.1 per cent of the questionnaires were returned; 
these came from a widespread area, indicating that our educa- 


tion is fitting, or should be fitting, our students for a life diversi- 
fied and far-flung. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION 


‘The wealth of the material contained in the answers and in 
unsolicited comments returned with the questionnaires would 
delight the imagination of anyone given to the collection and 
evaluation of such data. The limitations of this paper preclude 
any detailed analyses of these data. A report on this study was 
presented in summary form to the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education of the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, when the Commission was invited, 
in 1952, to re-evaluate the Immaculata as an accredited junior 
college.2 In this summary some of the limitations, as well as 
some of the possible values of the study, were indicated. 

The interpretation of the returns of the study presents certain 
problems. First, the question of the measuring of the college’s 
share in the formation of a person who happens to be a student; 


2“Data Presented for Consideration of the Commission of Institutions 
of Hi her Education, Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
rn ” (Washington, D.C.: Immaculata Junior College, January, 1954), 
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second, the question of how early or how late in the life of a 
graduate one should expect to check the real outcomes of edu- 
cation; third, the usual limitations involved in the technique of 
the questionnaire. 

It is obvious that an educational institution can not claim all 
the success in its graduates’ lives any more than it must be alone 
responsible for all of the failure. It can be presumed, however, 
that the intellectual formation (or lack of it) during the two 
years when the mind is young enough to be receptive, and at- 
titudes are not yet crystallized, has considerable effect in the 
adult lives of many persons. One instance proves nothing, but 
a number of instances containing common factors can point at 
least to probable conclusions, 

The study, covering only ten years and a comparatively small 
number of persons, certainly does not test the final outcomes of 
education. These should probably be tested only after the 
mortal life of the graduate has ceased. However, if one con- 
siders the end product of education (at any level) as comparable 
to the end product in industry, an evaluation of the intellectual, 
social and moral virtues she brought to college as a freshman 
would seem to give a basis for a true measurement of what the 
college did to the student, or helped her to do herself. A car 
is good when it comes off the assembly line, or it isn’t. Mileage 
may bear witness to its goodness. On the other hand not every, 
car that is wrecked is a poorly built car. By a kind of compari- 
son it would seem that a study of graduates out of college two 
or three years might have the same validity as one made of 
graduates out of college twenty-five or fifty years. 

This type of questionnaire may contain a psychological limita- 
tion which would probably be greater as the graduate is farther 
removed in time and place from her college experiences; that 
is, the tendency to throw the rosy glow of nostalgia over the 
“good old days.” It is possible too that the more successful 
and better-adjusted alumna is likely to take time to fill in a 
questionnaire and even to write an appreciative letter in praise 
of her alma mater. The “griper” and non-conformist is com- 
monly very vocal in college; alma mater seldom hears from her 
once she is out of college, unless she becomes a strong argu- 
ment for and defender of education. 


. 
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RESULTS OF STUDY 


In the light of these restrictions on the validity of the study 
under consideration, analyses of the results point to these facts: 

1. A large percentage of the graduates of Immaculata Junior 
College are living happy, well-adjusted and socially secure lives. 

2. By far the most of those who have married are achieving 
one of the major objectives of the Immaculata Junior College 
program of education. 

8. The answers of most of the graduates indicate well- 
established standards of religious, moral, social and civic ob- 
ligations. Most of those replying to the questionnaire indicated 
that academic and supplementary experiences in college had 
helped them form these standards. Data covering marriage, 
family life, higher education, motives for satisfaction in employ- 
ments, participation in religious, social and civic service show a 
high correlation with the specific objectives indicated in the 
college catalogue. 

4. Courses of instruction that placed highest in the esteem 
of the graduates—religion, English language and literature, phi- 
losophy—are the very courses that are required by the college 
because they are considered basic to the broad education of a 
woman. It is significant that even graduates who are gainfully 
employed indicated their appreciation of their liberal education 
and that, if they could renew their college experience, they would 
ask for more of the same. 

5. A check of the records of the minority who indicated dis- 
satisfaction with their college experience showed that the causes 
for dissatisfaction may have existed even in student days, and, 
in some cases, existed within the student. 

6. The suggestions of the graduates for greater emphasis in 
certain areas of instruction follow rather closely the trends in 
curriculum adjustments made within the years covered by the 
survey. It is easy to believe that these graduates would find 
their suggestions already recorded in recent issues of the college 
catalogue. 

7. From this study the administration has drawn these con- 
clusions: (1) that the policy of stressing a broad intellectual 
culture in the college’s two-year program is a sound one; that in 
this respect the promise in the college’s official catalogue has 
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been redeemed; (2) that the policy of supplementing this broad 
introduction to higher education with training and skills di- 
rected toward earning a living is sound, and, for a limited num- 
ber of students, a necessity if they are to enjoy any of the ad- 
vantages of a liberal arts education; (3) that continued study 
of the outcomes of education at Immaculata Junior College is 
desirable; (4) that the effectiveness of some areas of instruc- 
tion, of extra-curricular student activities, and the problem of 
student guidance in course selection might profitably be in- 


vestigated. 
COST OF PROJECT 


The cost of this project in time can not be measured. It had 
to be limited to an hour here and an hour there in a typical re- 
ligious teacher’s full-time schedule. Students in the department 
of secretarial studies gave valuable assistance in the mechanics 
of mimeographing, folding, and mailing, and in some check- 
ing of returns. The complete financial outlay for printing, post- 
age, and the like, was slightly less than sixty dollars. This cost 
might have been slightly reduced by using mimeographed rather 
than printed forms, although the weight of the paper involved 
would have considerably increased mailing costs. The psycho- 
logical value of the printed form over other methods of duplica- 
tion is something not to be overlooked. 


BENEFITS OF STUDY 


In what way did the expenditure of time, money, and energy 
benefit the college? One of the first benefits, in the order of 
time, and one not anticipated, occurred to the alumnae who par- 
ticipated in the study. The time spent thinking over the ques- 
tions and formulating the answers was clearly beneficial to those 
who returned the forms. Some of their letters cited these bene- 
fits. Women who, as college freshmen, had resented taking 
“required courses” acknowledged the practical value of these 
courses and experienced the joy of gratitude. Some of the 
questions called for the weighing of values and some induced 
examinations of conscience. In some letters one got hints of 
good resolutions awakened by questions regarding such topics 
as contribution of services or money to the Red Cross and the 
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Community Chest, regular attendance at Church services, mem- 
bership in a parish organization, and co-operation with move- 
ments promoting decent literature and movies. 

The administration and faculty got from the returns large doses 
of that not too common commodity—encouragement. Some of 
the facts they had labored to teach had taken hold in the minds 
of their students; better still, an awakened desire for knowledge 
had, here and there, led to further voluntary self-education. 
Religious and philosophical values stressed in classes in which 
students had seemed only to memorize definitions in order to 
earn credits had somehow become part of the character of the 
graduates. By far, those answering the questionnaire put first 
things first—religion, philosophy, language and literature, and 
social studies—and their record for services seemed to substan- 
tiate this theoretical hierarchy of values. 


The efforts of administrators and faculty to hold to a core of 
traditional liberal arts, even while making provision in curricular 
offerings for training to make a living, seemed completely vin- 
dicated. The alumna who offered suggestions for her daughter’s 
education wanted her to have training in thinking and in ex- 
pressing herself adequately, in appreciation of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. One result of this study is a deter- 
mination on the part of administration and faculty to preserve 
and if possible, strengthen, the core curriculum of religion and 
philosophy in the two-year programs, both transfer and terminal, 
now being offered at Immaculata Junior College. 

Our faculty were reminded anew, especially by the large 
number of letters accompanying the return, that the college is 
primarily concerned with the student as a person. They were 
reminded that learning, not brilliant presentation of matter, is 
the object of the various educational processes to which the 
student is exposed. Mary Smith may have been number 57 on 
the freshman roll call; as an alumna she is a free but cultivated 
person, whose reaching out to God had been altered, we hope 
intensified, by the experiences she knew as a freshman on our 
campus. We were newly resolved that each Mary Smith com- 
ing up will get the best we can give her in the way of instruc- 
tion, example, social and spiritual experiences. 

During the current academic year we are planning to continue 
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this study to include the graduates of the past four years. We 
hope also to do a follow-up of some of the alumnae included 
in the previous study because it can be presumed that time and 
experience tend to alter the graduate’s attitude toward her train- 
ing in college. 

Large institutions can look to philanthropic foundations to 
offer assistance with scientifically planned and controlled studies 
of the outcomes of higher education. This is an eventuality to 
hope for even for the junior college. But while we are waiting 
for the happy day when such help may be available, the small 
junior college can inaugurate and continue efforts to evaluate 
its contribution to Christian education; it can do so without ex- 
cessive expenditure of time, money, or energy; and it will find 
the results rewarding. It will be encouraged by finding it has 
done some good in the past; it will possibly be fired to modify, 
maintain or intensify its method of trying to do good to its stu- 
dents in the future. 


What the nation is spending for education during 1954-55 
has been estimated by U.S. Commissioner of Educational 
Samuel Brownell at $13,700,000,000. Dr. Brownell’s figure rep- 
resents a total of public and non-public education, kindergarten 
through college (current expense, capital outlay, and interest). 

Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, superintendent of schools in the Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans, was raised to the rank of domestic pre- 
late last month. 

Enrollment in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh this year is 8 per cent over that of last 
year, totaling 99,384 pupils. Of the 2,700 teachers engaged, 
415 are lay teachers. 

War Relief Services of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference received $818,764 from the Ford Foundation in 1953, 
according to Foundation’s |}53 report released last month. The 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference received $25,000. 

Savings Stamps sales rose from $14,000,000 in 1950 to $18,000.- 
000 in 1952 and 1953. Nearly all sales were to school children. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF AN OBJECTIVE TEST 
IN SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


J. BARRY McGANNON, S.J.* 


The purpose of this article is to describe the techniques de 
veloped in the construction of the Advanced Test in Scholastic 
Philosophy of the Graduate Record Examination. This test was 
constructed by a special committee of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, and the completion of the project in 
June, 1951, marked the first successful application on a national 
scale of objective testing techniques to the philosophy curri- 
culum of Catholic colleges and universities. 

The problem of the construction of an objective test in scho- 
lastic philosophy has its origin in the history of the development 
of the Graduate Record Examination, a project of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and, more re- 
cently, a division of Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

The Graduate Record Examination was first constructed in 
1987 for four eastern universities. It consists of a number of 
general tests in the various subject-matter fields usually covered 
by a college education, plus an advanced test in the subject in 
which the student intends to major in graduate school. Dur- 
ing the 1940’s the use of the Graduate Record Examination be- 
came almost universal. Most graduate schools began to require 
it of applicants for admission, and many colleges utilized it as 
part of their testing program, especially for seniors. 

From the viewpoint of Catholic colleges in the United States, 
one of the major objections to the Graduate Record Examination 
was the inadequacy of the Advanced Test in Philosophy. This 
test did not take into account either the history or the content 
of philosophy courses as they are taught in Catholic colleges 
and universities. When this matter was called to its attention, 
the Graduate Record Office recognized the validity of the com- 


®J. Barry McGannon, S.J., M.A., served as executive assistant to the 
N.C.E.A. Committee on the Advanced Test in Scholastic Philosophy of the 
Graduate Record Examination from 1947 to 1951 and is presently study- 
ing theology in the School of Divinity of Saint Louis University. 
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plaint and expressed its willingness to co-operate with any Cath- 
olic group wishing to construct an Advanced Test in Scholastic 
Philosophy for Catholic schools. 

With a view to carrying out this project, two joint commit- 
tees of the American Catholic Philosophical Association and the 
National Catholic Educational Association were appointed in 
1945. The committee members found, however, that they were 
too widely separated geographically to accomplish the task. 
In the early months of 1947, these two groups readily agreed to 
submit whatever material they had gathered to a steering com- 
mittee in one locality so that this project could be carried 
through to completion. Accordingly, the Executive Committee 
of the National Catholic Educational Association appointed the 
following special committee: Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, 
S.J., President, Saint Louis University, Chairman; Sister Rita 
Marie, C.S.J., Director of the Department of Philosophy, Font- 
bonne College; Reverend Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., Department of 
Philosophy, University of Notre Dame; and Reverend Robert J. 
Henle, S.J., Dean of the Graduate School, Saint Louis University. 

The first action of the committee was to send a questionnaire 
to the head of the department of philosophy of each Catholic 
college and university in the United States to determine the 
status of philosophy in these institutions. On the basis of this 
survey, the field of philosophy was divided into subject-matter 
sections. Professors of philosophy throughout the country con- 
structed questions on these sections. A study of the question- 
naires and of college catalogues had enabled the committee to 
obtain an accurate picture of the status of philosophy in Cath- 
olic colleges and to determine rather clearly the objectives of 
the examination. A series of model questions embodying these 
objectives was sent to all who helped in the construction of ex- 
amination questions. 

When the questions had been gathered, the process of de- 
veloping and trying out experimental examinations was begun. 
Finally, in December, 1948, the best questions were incorporated 
into a single comprehensive examination. Subsequently, this 
comprehensive examination was administered to more than 1300 
students and was submitted to seven independent critics. On 
the basis of the views of the critics and of a thorough item 
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analysis, two revisions were made before the present form of 
the examination was developed. In this article an attempt will 
be made to present all phases of the project which pertain di- 
rectly to the construction of objective tests in the field of scho- 
lastic philosophy. 

Literature in the field of achievement testing is voluminous. 
But in the specific area of test construction in philosophy, de- 
spite the fact that all leading periodicals were studied thoroughly, 
only one article could be found. In this article, Ruja analyzed 
the problem of constructing good tests in philosophy and pre- 
sented samples of good and bad testing techniques for “thought” 
courses such as philosophy.' 


SEQUENCE OF COURSES 


Before recording in detail how the committee determined 
the objectives of the Scholastic Philosophy Test, a note is in 
order concerning the peculiar nature of the philosophy sequence 
in Catholic colleges and universities. It is universally the prac- 
tice in Catholic institutions of higher learning to require all stu- 
dents to take as many credit hours in philosophy as is normally 
devoted to the major subject, or, at least, to a strong minor. 
In fact, in many institutions, the sequence of courses in philos- 
ophy is referred to as a co-ordinating major. The prominent 
position given to philosophy in the curriculum is a clear reflec- 
tion of the belief by Catholic colleges that philosophy is to 
furnish the student with a carefully reasoned set of principles 
which will help to guide him in the conduct of his life, and that, 
furthermore, philosophy is important as an integrating factor 
for all fields of knowledge and endeavor. The philosophical 
sciences are regarded as contemplative and as primarily affect- 
ing the intellect. This stress seems even more necessary today 
than in the past because, in the modern American university, 
utility and divisive research have taken precedence over con- 
templation. 

Since philosophy then is directed towards the contemplative possession 
of the profoundest truth, it demands the development within the student 


of the habitus of insight and reasoning proper to the philosophical sciences. 
. These habitus cannot, of course, be separated from their objects and 


1 Harry Ru “Objective Journal of Higher Edu- 
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hence cannot be produced except in the vital assimilation of a true philo- 
sophy. The teaching of philosophy is, therefore, far removed from the 
mere communication of facts and positions. It cannot be authoritarian; 
it cannot be mechanical nor merely dialectical. It is not mere conclusions. 
It is not mere exposition of historical positions or dialectially possible al- 
ternatives. On the contrary, philosophy aims to put the mind in contact, 
vitally and contemplatively, with reality at the level of philosophical in- 
sight... . Nor, on the other hand, can contemplation be isolated from 
the activities of human life. Metaphysics cannot be separated from the 
practical sciences. The speculative sciences are, for the educated man, a 
focal point of his life. They form the indispensable basis of ethics. . 
Ethics presupposes and depends upon a sound metaphysics and a sound 
philosophy of man. Nonetheless, ethics and its related subjects are specu- 
lative-practical sciences, and, as distinct sciences, have their own proper 
insights and principles, principles definitive indeed, yet fecund and flexible 
in their application to changing circumstances and in their growth withii 
the human mind. Hence what has been said of the teaching of the purely 
speculative sciences holds true for them also.” 


The foregoing lengthy quotation presents clearly the basic dif- 
ference between the philosophy curriculum as it is taught in 
Catholic universities and the philosophy courses in most other 
universities. The approach in most universities not Catholic is 
the historical approach and consists rather largely in the study 
of philosophical systems from the historical point of view, rather 
than from the viewpoint of the development of the intellectual 
life of the student. It must also be obvious from the foregoing 
statement that any attempt to measure, by the techniques of 
obejctive testing, this growth in philosophical insight is a far 
more difficult matter than measuring factual knowledge of vari- 
ous philosophical positions which have been studied as facts of 
history. This is not to say that philosophical criticism and 
analysis are not studied in philosophy departments of almost 
all universities, but characteristically there is much less em- 
phasis on this phase of the program, and the number of students 
taking such courses would constitute only a small percentage 
of the total student body. Mark Van Doren recently stated this 
situation when he said, “. . . often . . . departments of philos- 
ophy are concerned only with the history of their subject, or 
with the details of a method which they call scientific. They 


* Philosophy: A Graduate Program (St. Louis: Saint Louis University, 
1947), Pp. 5-6. 
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do not claim truth as their province. ...”* In Catholic colleges 
and universities, on the other hand, a sequence of from fifteen 
to thirty hours of philosophy is the rule for all students. 
Earlier mention was made of a survey conducted by the com- 
mittee to determine the status of philosophy in Catholic schools. 
This survey, conducted in the fall of 1947, had a fourfold purpose: 


1. To discover how many credit hours in philosophy were required 
of undergraduate students not majoring in philosophy. 

2. To discover how many credit hours in philosophy and what addi- 
tional work were required of undergraduate students majoring in philosophy. 

8. To discover what courses in philosophy were offered. 

4. To discover what philosophy textbooks were used for the various 
courses. 


In the final tabulation basic information on the philosophy 
curriculum had been obtained from 95 per cent of the Catholic 
colleges and universities in the United States. The following 
conclusions, which were directly helpful to the committee in the 
construction of the Scholastic Philosophy Test, were drawn from 
the survey: 


1. The diversity in the number of credit hours required by various in- 
stitutions did not affect the fundamental content of the program. 

2. The diversity in the number of credit hours required by various 
institutions for individual courses did not appreciably affect the major con- 
tent of the individual course. 

8. The diversity of textbooks did not necessarily indicate diversity of 
material contained in the textbooks. 

4. A careful study of textbooks revealed a uniformity of problems 
treated. 

5. A careful study of textbooks revealed some diversity tn the treatment 
of some of the problems. 

6. The traditional classical division of scholastic philosophy was uni- 
formly observed. 

7. The main emphasis in the philosophy curriculum for students not 
majoring in philosophy was found to be in systematic philosophy with 
one course in the history of philosophy. 

8. The additional courses required of students majoring in philosophy 
consisted principally in a study of the history of philosophy, textual 
criticism, and advanced problems. 


OBJECTIVES 
With the background supplied by the survey of philosophy 


8 Mark Van ~~; on Education (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1943), p. 
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in Catholic colleges and universities, the members of the com- 
mittee were able to determine rather accurately and clearly the 
aims and objctives for the Advanced Test in Scholastic Philos- 
ophy. The general aims were: 

1. To develop an examination which would clearly discriminate poten- 
tial top-flight graduate students in philosophy from ordinary students of 
the subject. 

2. To provide an examination which would be a thorough test for un- 
dergraduate students majoring in philosophy. 

3. To furnish an examination which would be a thorough test for under- 
graduate students not majoring in philosophy. 

Concerning this last-mentioned aim, it should be remarked 
that Advanced Tests of the Graduate Record Examination are 
not ordinarily administered to all students, but only to those 
who have majored in that particular subject. However, because 
of the extensive sequence of philosophy courses in Catholic 
institutions, the committee was able to list as one of its general 
aims the provision of an Advanced Test in Scholastic Philosophy 
for all seniors in Catholic schools. 

With these aims in mind the committee set to work to list 
general objectives for the construction of the test. These gen- 
eral objectives were: 

1. To test the ability of the student to analyze and formulate philoso- 
phical problems. 

2. To test the student’s mastery of the basic principles of scholastic 
philosophy. 

3. To test the student’s ability to evaluate and criticize proposed solu- 
tions to philosophical problems, and this especially in areas where dif- 
ference of opinion exists. 

4. To test the student’s ability to discriminate between partial and total 
solutions to philosophical problems. 

5. To test the student’s ability to analyze and interpret philosophical 
writings against the background of systematic philosophy. 

6. To test the student’s knowledge of the history of Western thought. 

Here it must be noted that, throughout the entire process of 
developing the examination, emphasis was placed on thought 
and reasoning and not upon mere memory of textbook material. 
Indeed, to insist upon mere memory would have been unfair to 
students using such a variety of textbooks, all treating the same 
problems, it is true, but varying a great deal in terminology. 
Moreover, the type of reasoning insisted upon was not just the 
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correct reasoning process of logic, but something deeper, requir- 
ing a comprehensive grasp of the carefully integrated body of 
knowledge which makes up scholastic philosophy. An effort 
was made to eliminate the mere identification or recognition type 
of question and to secure questions in which each of the alter- 
nate choices had to be carefully evaluated. It is believed that 
this method insures to a large extent the testing of the objec- 
tive of ability to evaluate statements and to criticize them 
against the norm of a philosophical system. 

The general field of scholastic philosophy is traditionally di- 
vided into eleven areas or sections, not all of which are of equal 
importance. In further determining and specifying the objec- 
tives presented above, the field of philosophy was divided into 
the following eleven sections: 

Logic 
Epistemology 
Metaphysics 
Natural Theology 
Cosmology 


General Ethics 
Special Ethics 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

6. Rational Psychology 
7 

8 

9. History of Ancient Philosophy 
10 


. History of Medieval Philosophy 
ll. History of Modern Philosophy 


This division of philosophy was uniformly observed by all Cath- 
olic colleges and universities. 

The next step in making the objectives for the test more def- 
inite consisted in drawing up a careful outline of the material 
usually included in each of these eleven sections. These out- 
lines were drawn up by experienced teachers of philosophy after 
a careful study of the textbooks used for the particular section. 
Space will not permit presentation of all the outlines. As a 
sample, however, the outline for general ethics is presented. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ETHICS AS A BASIS FOR THE 
FORMULATION OF OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 


I. Nature of ethics 
Subject matter: human acts 
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Division of ethics 

The so-called postulates of ethics 
Relation of ethics to moral theology 
Relation of ethics to prudence 


The ultimate end of man 
Natural or supernatural 
The end objectively considered 
Mistaken notions 
The only object capable of satisfying man’s desire for happin: 
The end subjectively considered, namely its attainment 
The end and specification of moral good and evil 


Human acts 
Nature of human acts 
The role of the intellect 
The role of the will 
Factors affecting the voluntariness of the human act 
Fear 
Concupiscence 
Ignorance 
The norm of morality 
Ultimate 
Proximate 
Determinants of the morality of a human act 
Formal object 
Circumstances 
End 
Morality of the interior and of the exterior act 
Law 
General notions 
Kinds 
Natural 
Positive 
Attributes of the natural moral law 
Synderesis and the natural moral law 
Sanctions 


Conscience 
Nature of conscience 
Conscience and moral obligation 
Erroneous conscience and moral obligation 
Virtue and Vice 
Nature of habit 
Acquisition of habits 
Natural 
Supernatural 
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IV. 
Vv. 
VI. 
VIL. 
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Nature of virtue 
Theological 
Moral 
Four cardinal virtues 
Nature of vice 


Outlines such as the one presented here not only served to 
specify further the general aims and objectives of the examina- 
tion, but they were also used throughout the construction of the 
test in order to guarantee adequate sampling of the various 
sections of philosophy. 


MODEL QUESTIONS 


With the survey completed, objectives of the test set down, 
and the areas or sections of the test defined and outlined, the 
members of the committee proceeded to the actual develop- 
ment of trial tests in each of the eleven areas or sections. 

Since the plan was to ask professors of philosophy in Cath- 
olic colleges and universities to construct questions for the test, 
it was thought desirable to draw up a number of model ques- 


tions of the multiple-choice type to serve as guides. 


First, a few brief hints for constructing test items were pro- 
vided: 


1. State the question so that there can be no more than one possible 
answer, or at least one answer that is definitely best. 

2. Avoid ambiguous choices. 

3. At least four and preferably five choices should be given to eliminate 
guessing. 

4. At least two of the wrong choices should be very plausible. 

5. There should be no clues to the answer in the statement of the 
question. 

6. All statements should be as clear as possible, and as short as pos- 
sible, provided the idea is completely and accurately stated. 


Then the test constructors were asked to compose questions on 
three levels of difficulty, as follows: 


1. A question that will indicate the minimum understanding of a given 
point. 

2. A question that will indicate a profound and unusual grasp of the 
point. 

3. A question that will indicate the ability to think out problems in- 
volving an understanding of the matter of the point. 
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The first type of objective question concerns the interpreta: 
tion of a quotation. This type of question will test whether the 
student knows the teachings of a given philosophy. Depend- 
ing on the alternate choices given, this type can test memory, 
ability to interpret, or outside reading. 


Directions; In the following question a quotation is given together with 
its source. From the five statments that follow the quotation, select the 
one which gives the most valid interpretation of the doctrine represented 
by the quotation. Mark the number of the statement on the answer sheet. 
1. “That than which nothing greater can be conceived, cannot exist 
in the understanding alone.” St. Anselm, Proslogium. 
1. The understanding alone is sufficient to prove the existence 
of God. 
2. Experience must supplement the understanding in proving 
the existence of God. 
The existence of ideas necessitates the assumption of a spirit 
as the cause of ideas. 
The existence of the first cause is most certainly known by 
inference from its effects. 
To the understanding, God is primarily known as the first 


mover. 


In the next group of questions several objectives are tested. 
Question 2 tests knowledge of a philosophical system, and Ques- 
tion 3 asks for proof for a tenet of a system. In Question 4 the 
student is asked how a certain philosopher solved an important 
difficulty or problem. In Question 5 information is sought about 
the teaching of a certain philosopher on a given point. Ques- 
tion 6 seeks to discover how well a student understands a def- 
inition, and in Question 7 the student is asked to compare the 
teachings of two philosophers. 


Directions; Questions 2 through 7 are concerned with the interpretation 
of philosophical doctrines, concepts, and phrases. In each case, select the 
suggested answer which MOST NEARLY answers the question and mark 
its number on the answer sheet. 
2. What constitutes supreme reality in Plotinus? 
The divine spirit immanent in the universe. 
The ideas in the divine mind. 
A realm of static intelligence. 
A unified existence transcending mind. 
The demiurge creating the physical universe. 
3. The Stoic conception of the unreality of evil is based upon the 
argument that 
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1. it is man’s duty to discover evil in his soul and to expunge it. 

2. happiness is the aim of life and whatever fails to contribute 
to happiness does not exist. 

3. the universe is unreal and thus its evil is unreal. 

4. man is independent of the incoherent structure of the universe. 

5. the universe is rational and whatever is rational is good. 


4. How does St. Augustine reconcile the existence of evil with the 
assumption that God is good? 

1. Evil is due to matter, the original chaos, out of which God 
created the world. 

2. Evil is the absence of goodness; everything is good inas- 
much as it exists. 

3. Evil has its origin in a power independent of and in re- 
bellion against God. 

4, Evil is only an appearance; ultimately the universe is iden- 
tical with God. 

5. No reason can be given for the existence of evil; it is a 
product of the divine will which is inscrutable to man. 


5. What does St. Thomas assert about the demonstrability of God's 


existence? 
1. The existence of God is a matter of faith, not a matter of 
demonstration. 


2. Since a cause cannot be demonstrated by an effect not pro- 
portioned to it, the existence of God cannot be demonstrated. 

3. God's essence can be determined only negatively; hence, 
God’s existence cannot be demonstrated. 

4. Since the name of God signities that thing than which nothing 
greater can be conceived, the very concept of God implies 
his existence. 

5. Since every effect depends upon its cause, the existence of 
God can be demonstrated from His effects. 

6. When we speak of “the golden mean of reason” (virtus stat in 
medio), 
1. we always indicate an object midway between two differ- 
ently disproportioned objects. 
2. we always indicate a reasonable manner of acting midway 
between excess and defect. 
3. we designate the judgment of conscience, whether the lat- 
ter be right or in error. 

4. we refer to ordinary virtue, but not to great or heroic virtue. 
5. we refer to a middle position between excess and defect. 
With regard to the will, what do St. Augustine and Descartes hold 

in common? 
1. The will is not limited, in its capacity to give or withhold 
assent, by the understanding. 
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The will is free only inasmuch as it follows the dictates of 

reason. 

Scepticism is an attitude which has a paralyzing effect on 

the will and ought not to be indulged in even tentatively. 
4. The will belongs to the realm of extension. 


5. Man’s will is free to the point that it can entirely avoid sin. 


In Questions 8-10 the ability of the student to associate philos- 
ophers and philosophies is tested. 


Directions: From the column on the right select the word or phrase 
which is most closely associated with each name in the column on the 
left, and mark its number on the answer sheet. 
1. Eleaticism 
8. Gorgias 2. Epicureanism 
9. Parmenides 3. Pythagoreanisin 
10. Protagoras t. Sophists 
5. Stoicism 


lu Questions 11-13 students are asked to identify the author 
of a certain doctrine ov of a typical quotation. 


Directions; In each of the following questions a doctrine is expressed 
which is characteristic of the author. Mark the number of the author on 
the answer sheet. 
Anaxagoras 
Aristotle 
Democritus 
Plato 
Protagoras 
.. man is the measure of all things, of things that are that they 
are, of things that are not that they are not.” 
Aristippus 
Aristotle 
Poseidonius 
. Protagoras 
5. Pythagoras 


The doctrine of the four causes of being. 
The doctrine of the indeterminate dyad. 


In Question 14 the ability to recognize and interpret a defini- 
tion is tested. This type of question might be used to test read- 
ing done outside class. 


Directions; Mark on the answer sheet the number of the conclusion 
which best completes the statement. 
14. In his discussion of happiness (eudaimonia), Aristotle holds that 
1. happiness is identical with virtue. 
2. happiness is independent of length of life. 
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3. the essence of happiness is pleasure. 
4. among the indispensable conditions of happiness are external 
goods. 


Question 15 tests the association of names in philosophy. 


Directions; 1n each of the following groups all but one of the individuals 
named have one philosophic association in common. On the answer sheet 
mark the number of the name lacking this association. 


15. 1. Dewey 
2. James 
3. Mead 


4. Joyce 


Question 16 tests proficiency in textual analysis and criticism 
by asking the student to interpret a quotation. It is not neces- 
sary that the student have studied the quotation previously in 
class work. Note that several valid interpretations are possible 
for one quotation. 


Directions; The source of each of the following quotations is given. 
Mark on the answer sheet the number of each proposition which is cor- 
rect, i.e., is a valid interpretation of the doctrine represented by the quota- 
tion. Any or all of the propositions may be correct or incorrect. 

16. “If the Ideas and the particulars that share them have the same 

form, there will be something common to these.” Aristotle Meta- 
physics, 991a. 

1. If the universal “man” and the particular men _participat- 
ing in it have a character in common, then there must be a 
second universal in virtue of which this common character is 
sustained. 

Unless the universal can be conceived as immanent in par- 
ticulars, it explains nothing. 


to 


Questions 17-20 indicate several types of questions which 
might be used to test knowledge and understanding of basic con- 
cepts and definitions. 


Directions; Indicate on the answer sheet the number of the correct state- 
ment or statements. Any or all of the statements may be correct or in- 
correct. 
17. Change is 
1. the imperfect act of a being in potency. 
2. the imperfect act of an imperfect being. 
3. the perfect act of a being in potency. 
4. the act of a being in potency, as such. 
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Potency implies a subject that is 
1. non-being. 
2. undetermined. 
8. determinable. 
4. determined. 
Act that is unreceived 
1. and irreceptive is God. 
2. into potentiality is infinite. 
3. admits of no multiplication. — 
4. is unique. 
The ultimate explanation for the limitation and multiplication of 
beings is found 
l. in efficient causality. 
2. in the limited character of an act. 
' 3. in the efficacy of the Divine Will. 
4. in potentiality limiting act. 


Questions 21 and 22 are concerned with the interpretation of 
a representative and lengthy, but not necessarily familiar quota- 
tion. This type of quotation and the questions following it 
offer unlimited opportunity to test the student at any level of 
difficulty. It is not difficult to draw up from five to ten ques- 
tions on a given quotation, questions ranging in difficulty from 
mere identification of ideas contained in the quotation to the 
ability to think out problems involving a profound understanding 
of all of the ideas in the quotation. 


Directions: In the next section of the examination you will be asked to 
read and interpret lengthy quotations from well-known philosophers. Read 
each quotation carefully and then answer the questions immediately fol- 
lowing it. In each case select the one anwer which gives the most valid 
interpretation of the quotation. Mark the number of the answer on the 
answer sheet. 
“ .. truth is in the intellect and in the sense, though not in the same 
manner. For it is in the intellect consequent upon an act of the intel- 
lect, and as known by the intellect for it follows upon the operation of 
the intellect, according as the judgment of the intellect is about a thing 
as it is: now, it is known by the intellect in so far as the intellect re- 
flects upon its act, not merely in so far as it knows its own act, but in 
so far as it knows the proportion (conformity) of its act with the thing: 
this, of course, cannot be known unless the nature of the act of cogni- 
tion itself be known, which, in turn, cannot be known unless the nature 
of the active principle (faculty), ie., the intellect itself, be known, 
of whose nature it is that it be conformed to things. In this sense, 
then, the intellect knows truth in so far as it reflects upon itself.” St. 
Thomas Aquinas, De Veritate, q. 1, a. 9, Resp. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
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21. In the course of the above passage, St. Thomas 
1. accepts as the basis of his discussion the fact that the intel- 
lect does know things. 
2. takes formal truth as the explicit subject of discussion. 
3. argues that in order to know logical truth one must im- 
plicitly know other truths. 
22. St. Thomas in this quotation is 
1. proving by a process of demonstration the aptitude of the 
mind for attaining truth. 
2. assuming that the intellect knows its own subjective act prior 
to any other object. 
3. assuming that the act of reflection necessary for the knowl- 
edge of truth of intellect is a new and explicit act of re- 
flection. 


In Questions 23-25 an effort is made to test the student’s 
knowledge of fundamentals. Such a question might easily be 
used to test the student’s knowledge of the proofs for various 
theses. 


Directions; In the following syllogism the blank is to be filled from the 
choices given next to the corresponding number below the syllogism. Mark 
the number of the correct choice on the answer sheet. 
Whatever is_23 must have a sufficient reason why it exists. 
But this sufficient reason is not an 24 one, since the essence is not 
the existence. i 
Therefore, it must be an 25 principle; and this is what is meant by 


an efficient cause. 
33. intinite 


contingent 
unparticipated 
intrinsic 
extrinsic 
efficient 
intrinsic 
extrinsic 
ultimate 


24. 


ITEM ANALYSIS AND REVISION 


Altogether nearly sixty professors of philosophy in Catholic 
institutions contributed questions for use in the Scholastic 
Philosophy Test. The examination questions were, therefore, 
constructed by teachers actually in the field and not by test 
technicians alone. When the questions had been submitted, the 
organization of the various sections of the examination into 
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trial tests was begun. This organizational work was carried 
out by persons who had a thorough background in philosophy 
and who, moreover, had made a thorough study of testing tech- 
niques. Constant technical direction was secured from the staft 
of the Saint Louis University Bureau of Institutional Research, 
Testing Division. 

The general plan of development for each trial test and for 
the comprehensive examination consisted of the following steps: 


The number of questions for each trial test was determined. This 
number was set at from four to five times the number of questions 
desired for the final comprehensive examination. 

The questions submitted were carefully checked to be sure that 
all of the topics included in the outlines were being tested. 

A trial form of the test for each section was drawn up using 
questions which had been submitted. These questions were re- 
vised where necessary in order to obtain a uniform format and 
in order to group all questions of the same type together. 

The trial forms were administered experimentally to a small num- 
ber of students, usually about ten, who submitted criticisms re- 
garding the wording of questions and directions. The suggested 
revisions were made. 

The examination was submitted to a group of tive professors of 
philosophy for criticism, and their suggestions were incorporated in 
a revision of the test. 

The revised tests were mimeographed and administered to large 
groups of students, varying in number from 240 to over 700. 

A thorough item analysis was made, the tests revised accordingly, 
and again administered to a large number of students. 

The best questions from the tests for each section were incorporated 
in a comprehensive examination which was administered to ap- 
proximately 250 students in January, 1949. 

This comprehensive examination, in revised form, was printed by 
the Graduate Record Office of Educational Testing Service and 
administered to 1,300 students in May, 1949. 

The examination was submitted to seven independent reviewers in 
seven universities for criticism. It was also subjected to a com- 
plete statistical and critical item analysis. 

Two further revisions of the examination were made to meet the 
demands of the critics and this final revised form was administered 
by Educational Testing Service to over 4,000 students in more than 
thirty Catholic colleges and universities in May, 1951. 


Because of the confidential nature of the test, it is impossible 
to present here any of the questions actually used in the ex- 


a 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
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amination. Nor is it desirable to present criticisms for indi- 
vidual questions. However, because the experience of the com- 
mittee may prove helpful to others, the revisory process for the 
test and salient features of the statistical item analysis will be 
described. 

The “Memorandum to Reviewers of Advanced Tests,” which 
was sent to the critics who reviewed the philosophy test, fur- 
nishes a convenient grouping for remarks of the critics and for 
revisory norms adopted by the committee. 

With reference to the test as a whole, the first question of 
the “Memorandum” was: 


Is the subject-matter scope of this test adequate to sample the student’s 
knowledge in his field of concentration? 


The general consensus of opinion among the critics was that 
the test represented as good a selection of questions as was pos- 
sible before the test had been put to wide use. There were, 
however, objections to certain features of the examination which 
affect the construction of all tests in scholastic philosophy. One 
critic, for example, believed there should be more basic material 
in the test. The members of the committee felt that this criti- 
cism had its origin in the failure on the part of the critic to 
consider the peculiar problems confronting anyone attempting 
to draw up an examination in scholastic philosophy for seniors 
in all Catholic colleges. While there is a common denominator 
accepted by all Catholic philosophers, there is, nonetheless, a 
wide divergence of opinion possible and to some extent ex- 
istent among Catholic philosophers and teachers of philosophy. 
This divergence sometimes touches the most fundamental prob- 
lems of philosophy. Consequently, there are some parts of 
philosophy which, though very important, could not be taken 
care of directly by questions in the examination. Rather, ques- 
tions on the fringes of these areas had to be selected which 
would more or less functionally test the general knowledge of 
the student in the area. That is to say, questions were chosen 
which could not be answered unless the student was thorough- 
ly acquainted with the basic material. It was precisely this 
difficulty which had deterred many persons from undertaking 
the development of this advanced test. 

Another critic thought there should be more emphasis on 
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fundamental distinctions and definitions. With regard to this 
criticism, the members of the committee felt that a dilemma 
presented itself. These definitions and distinctions fall into two 
groups. There are certain distinctions and definitions which are 
thoroughly common in Catholic philosophy, but these are usually 
well-known and carefully memorized and would scarcely be 
discriminatory items and certainly would not differentiate the 
good or better student from the lower group. Only the ex- 
tremely poor student would fail to recognize such a definition 
in a series of choices. The only solution to this would be to 
paraphrase the definition and then there would be the difficulty 
of not satisfying those who had adopted that very definition. 
The second group of distinctions falls into the class of divergent 
and disputed points. A definition which appears in four or 
five forms in different textbooks and in the notes of different 
teachers hardly permits the selection of one which would be 
suitable for a test item. Consequently, it became necessary to 
select items which, though not directly testing distinctions and 
definitions, would, nevertheless, presuppose knowledge of these 
matters and reveal in addition whether the student had a philos- 
ophical viwpoint in the given area. Moreover, a careful check 
of the examination sent to the critics showed that there were 
twenty-five out of 147 questions which could be classified clearly 
as asking for definitions, and at least seven more questions which 
might be so classified. 

One critic felt that there were not enough questions on logic. 
The members of the committee recognized the need for includ- 
ing some questions on logic, but were of the opinion that the 
courses in systematic philosophy were relatively more important. 
The fact that only one critic mentioned this point, and the fact 
that they all seemed satisfied with the general proportions of 
the test, tended to corroborate the opinion of the committee. 
It was the opinion of all consulted in drawing up the examina- 
tion that it was in the section of philosophy other than logic 
that real philosophical habits and abilities could be tested. More- 
over, persons closely associated with the training of graduate 
students in philosophy were unanimous in maintaining that pro- 
ficiency in logic, while worthwhile in itself, was not related very 
closely to real philosophical ability. The members of the com- 
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mittee decided, therefore, to devote the same proportion of ques- 
tions to logic in the revised examination as had been devoted 
to it in the experimental form. 

One further comment on the scope of the test merits mention 
here. It concerns an objection to the inclusion of a section on 
the history of philosophy. In reply to this objection, the com- 
mittee indicated that one of the purposes of the examination 
was to test seniors majoring in philosophy as well as first year 
graduate students. Since the history of philosophy is neces- 
sary for graduate work, those intending to major in philosophy 
at the graduate level would necessarily be required to have a 
background in the history of philosophy. Moreover, the survey 
had revealed that of sixty-five colleges for men, only seven did 
not offer any course in the history of philosophy. And of these 
seven, three indicated that they did not offer a major in philos- 
ophy. It would seem rather clear, then, that the average senior 
majoring in philosophy would have had from three to nine hours 
in the history of philosophy before graduation. It was the 
opinion of the committee that the separate percentile norms 
to be developed for majors and non-majors would adequately 
take care of the difference in scores, while at the same time 
allowing for the proper classification of graduate students. 

The second question asked in the “Memorandum for Re- 
viewers” was: 

Is the level of difficulty achieved by this test adequate to meet the stated 
purpose of the test? 


The comments of the critics were unanimous in stating that the 
test was too difficult. And all of them commented that the test 
was too long for the time allotted. Advanced Tests of the 
Graduate Record Examination are uniformly one and _three- 
fourths hours in length and it was, therefore, necessary to ad- 
here to this time limit for the test in scholastic philosophy. Re- 
peated experimentation by the committee with this type of 
test before the development of the experimental comprehensive 
form had failed to yield any definite information about the num- 
bers of questions which the ordinary student could attempt in 
a given amount of time. Some students, during preliminary 
experimentation, had attempted approximately one question per 
minute. A large number had attempt considerably more, and 
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some of the better students had averaged more than three ques- 
tions per minute. As a result of the administration of the ex- 
perimenal comprehensive form to 1,300 students in thirteeu 
colleges, a reliable estimate could be made concerning the num- 
ber of questions to be included in the revised form of the 
examination. In Table 1 will be found the percentage of stu- 
dents who completed the test up to a given item. It should be 
noted that the intervals are not uniform. Nevertheless, the 
figures give a good indication of the length and difficulty of 
the test. The original form of the comprehensive test contained 
147 items. The final revised form contains 110 items. It will 
be noted in Table 1 that 89 per cent of the students completed 
the test up to and including this item. If the necessary spread 
of scores is to be obtained and graduate students in philosophy 
to be kept occupied throughout the test, while, at the same time, 
the largest feasible number of responses is to be obtained from 
the ordinary senior, the length of 110 items seems appropriate. 
It was felt by the committee that changes in items to reduce 


ambiguities and obscurities would also serve to shorten the test 
slightly. 


TABLE 1 


ADVANCED TEST IN SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY: 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS COMPLETING THE TEST 


Students Completed 


The third question in the * Memmenient was: 


Is there a proner balance between the factual-vocabulary type of item 
and the reasoned-understanding or inference type? 

There seemed to be general agreement among the critics that 
this balance had been achieved. Several critics pointed out 
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that many of the questions challenged mind much more than 
memory, and that in general merely factual material was at a 
minimum. 

In the revision of individual items of the test, the first step 
was a complete statistical analysis of each item of the examina- 
tion. This statistical study was based on the 1,300 students 
who took the experimental form of the test in May, 1949. For 
the actual item analysis, a random sample of 500 answer sheets 
was drawn from the original 1,300. Three statistical calcula- 
tions were made for each item according to methods described 
by Conrad and used extensively by Educational Testing Service.* 
The biserial coefficient of correlation, a standard measure of the 
difficulty of each item referred to as Delta, and a measure of 
the ease (p) of each item, were calculated. 

For this experimental form of the examination, the biserial 
r’s were found to have a mean of .25. In examinations as hetero- 
geneous as this one a biserial r of .30 is regarded as minimal. 
Several reasons may be brought forward to account for the 
low biserial r’s. Conrad points out that difficult items tend to 
be characterized by lower biserial r than easy items.® He also 
notes that the predicability of the biserial r of a set of items 
must be based upon previous experience with similar items.* 
Since the development of this examination was a pioneering ven- 
ture, the members of the committee had to base their judg- 
ment on the analysis of trial forms of the examination, all of 
which tended to promise satisfactory results. One further ob- 
servation is made by Conrad. He states that the diminished 
range of talent of the sample attempting the later, more dif- 
ficult items of a test tends generally to reduce somewhat the 
value of biserial r for such items.* 

It has been noted that the examination was considerably too 
long for the time allotted, and this fact no doubt lowered the 
biserial r for the later items. 

To aid the committee in its work of revision, the staff of 
the Graduate Record Office drew up a table of fifty-six items 
with at least a minimal biserial r of .30. The Delta, or standard 
measure of difficulty, for these items was also computed. The 


4 Herbert S. Conrad, “Characteristics and Uses of Item-Analysis Data,” 
Psycholo Monographs: General and Applied, LXII (1948), 8 
5 Ibid, 35 8 [bid., 37 7 Ibid., 45 
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usual range for Delta is 6-18 with an ideal mean of 13.0. The 
mean Delta for the fifty-six items was 13.6, indicating that the 
level of difficulty for this group of items was about right. 

In a separate table the Graduate Record Office presented a 
list of items whose low biserial r stemed from faulty construc- 
tion rather than from fundamental difficulty. In roughly half 
of these items, the wrong choices, or “distracters,’ were not 
sufficiently attractive and all the candidates taking the test 
chose the right answer. More effective discrimination, of course, 
had to be secured by making one or more of the wrong choices 
more appealing. In the case of the other items, the wrong 
choices were too attractive. The better students did not choose 
the right answer and again the item did not discriminate. 

The remaining items of the test were either below par sta- 
tistically or were subject to serious disagreement among the 
critics. Some of these items were revised drastically and again 
submitted to the critics before inclusion in the final form of 
the examination. Others, which did not meet statistical standards 
or which were regarded by the critics as too unusual or difficult 
were simply dropped from the revised examination. It will be 
recalled that the final revised form of the test contained thirty- 
seven fewer items than the experimental form. In omitting 
questions, the committee took great care that certain important 
areas of philosophy were not thereby neglected. For this reason, 
where elimination of a question would mean ignoring an im- 
portant area, another question testing that material was sub- 
stituted. 

When the process of revision of the examination had been 
completed, the final revised form was sent to the Graduate 
Record Office of Educational Testing Service for publication. 
This final revised form was administered by the Graduate Record 
Office in May, 1951, to approximately four thousand students 
in thirty Catholic colleges and universities. Percentiles of senior 
majors and non-majors for this administration of the test are 
given in Table 2. The raw scores have been subjected to the 
standard correction formula for guessing. 


EVALUATION 


Any evaluation of this test must take into account the pecu- 
liar problems which confront anyone attempting to draw up an 
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TABLE 2 


PERFORMANCE OF STUDENTS ON THE SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 
TEST OF THE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 
_ SPRING, 1951 


Cent Students Lowe r 
Than Selected Raw Scores 


Senior Majors Senior Non-Majors 


Number of Institutions 
Number of Students - 


examination in Gunite for graduates of all Catholic col- 
leges and universities. The divergence of opinion both possible 
and existent among Catholic philosophers has meant that the 
committee had to be constantly on its guard to avoid contro- 
versy. It had, at the same time, to produce an effective and 
valid examination. It is hoped that the present examination 
succeeds to a large extent in doing just this. As has been men- 
tioned, some parts of philosophy could not be taken care of 
by direct questions. However, the examination does test these 
areas by means of questions which presuppose knowledge of an 
area and yet avoid the controversy. <A singular evidence of this 
is the fact that, in the reviews of the second revised test, the 
critics made almost no comments with regard to controversial 
matter. 

Moreover, effort has been made to avoid testing memoriza- 
tion since experience has shown that students may well memo- 
rize a considerable amount of undergraduate philosophy and 
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yet not be fitted at all to develop philosophical habits nor, con- 
sequently, to undertake graduate work. Many questions do 
not test memorized knowledge and for that reason are, of course, 
more difficult. But if the student who can go on to graduate 
work is to be picked out, this type of question is very im- 
portant and discriminatory precisely for this purpose. This is 
quite independent of whether such questions have been touched 
on in their own previous course. What is being sought for in 
this case is a habit of mind which any good philosophical course 
would develop in an exceptional and interested student. 

The inherent difficulties of the situation make it very difficult 
to construct an altogether satisfactory test. Experience has shown 
that it is only after considerable usage that the most serviceable 
questions and the best phrasing can be discovered. 

Finally, it seems impossible to hope that a test of this nature 
will ever be developed which will wholly satisfy every student 
who takes the test or every teacher of philosophy in a Cath- 
olic college. In its present form, however, the test represents 
four years of careful experimentation and development. For the 
first time, the techniques of multiple-choice testing have been 
successfully applied to an area of the Catholic college cur- 
riculum which hitherto could not be evaluated objectively. 
Moreover, it is possible for the first time not only to evaluate 
and compare philosophy students within a given institution, 
but also to evaluate and compare with national norms both stu- 
dents and philosophy departments of Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. It is hope that the Advanced Test in Scholastic Philos- 
ophy and the techniques developed in constructing the test will 
be of service to Catholic institutions of higher learning through- 
out the country. 


During the second semester of the 1953-54 school year, 150 
teachers from four teacher-training schools and eleven elemen- 
tary schools observed classes in the Campus School of The Cath- 
olic University of America. 


« 


TEACHING THE HISTORY OF LATIN 
TO HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


REV. EDWIN RYAN* 


Students in the final year of high school should be taught 
the history of Latin. They are assumed to have mastered the 
elements of syntax, to have acquired some skill in writing Latin 
and to have become moderately proficient in speaking Latin. 
The purpose of teaching them the history of Latin is, first, to 
impress on their minds the important fact that Latin, like every 
other language, has a history and, second, to lead them to ac- 
quire a reasonably broad attitude toward the different forms of 
Latin and toward the problems of language generally. 


EVERY LANGUAGE DEVELOPS 


The achievement of the first purpose, namely, the realiza- 
tion that Latin has a history, marks a significant development 
in a student’s education. Boys at the beginning of their high 
school course are inclined to fancy that the modern languages 
which they are studying, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and German, exist in some single ideal form that is “correct” 
or “right,” and that the student must learn that form and re- 
ject every other. Thus, they inquire which modes of speech are 
to be employed and which are to be shunned; they talk of “good 
grammar” and “bad grammar” and are wont to speak contemptu- 
ously of dialects. They seem to believe that the language was 
let down from Heaven ready-made, has always been as it is 
now and must be handled with care. The teacher of beginners 
must put up patiently with such misconceptions since he has 
to ground his boys in the fundamentals and therefore can not 
suffer them to enjoy much freedom in using a language that 
they are only beginning to understand. But once the student 
has reached the point at which he can at least read the language 
with ease and even make himself understood when he tries to 


*Rev. Edwin Ryan is =s taff of Archbishop Stepinac High School, 
White Plains, New York. mtents of this article are from a paper 
Father Ryan fead at the roeun poee* Conference at the University 
of Kentucky, April 23, 1954. 
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speak it, he should be gently disabused of his childish notions 
and should be led to realize that every language grows and 
develops and that to tie ourselves down to one time and one 
place as the standard is to disregard the very nature of language 
and to commit ourselves to that narrowness which, if unchal- 
lenged, will issue in the decline of literature and the decay of 
norma] speech. 

Probably one of the reasons why many graduates of high 
school after four years of drilling in English are unable to 
write anything worth reading is that the history of the language 
has not been presented to them, so that they do not recognize 
that English has developed, that the language we call “Eng- 
lish” is but one form of English, that English speech would 
have died out long ago if it had been cramped by those “rules” 
which pedants and their like in every age would impose on 
the people who use the language. Years of sad experience have 
convinced me that we need to keep on inculcating the lesson 
taught by the history of every great language. In order to 
thrive a language must enjoy a reasonable liberty; it belongs 


to the people who speak and write it, and, consequently, as 
long as they do not transgress the bounds of good taste and 
good sense, they may modify it in accordance with their de- 
sires and their needs. “To live is to change, and to be perfect 
is to have changed often.” 


CURE FOR PEDANTRY 


A cure, then, for linguistic pedantry is the study of the 
history of language, and that is why we advocate that the 
senior high school student of Latin be introduced to the devel- 
opment of the language he has been studying for three years. 
He should learn that what he has been calling “Latin,” by 
which he means the Latin he reads in writers of the “best” 
age, is only one kind of Latin, which developed slowly in the 
course of centuries; that it is related to other tongues of the 
Italian peninsula and was affected by Gallic and Greek and 
Hebrew; that it goes back to languages that once were cur- 
rent in Central Asia. He learns how to interpret ancient in- 
scriptions in tongues that had died before the Roman Empire 
was born but not without leaving their impress on that Empire's 
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language. Then he goes on to learn that a language as spoken 
differs from the same language as written, since the Latin he 
meets in the comedies of Plautus.is not quite like the Latin 
of Cicero, just as the English of ordinary conversation is not 
like the English of Macaulay. Further, he recognizes that the 
uncouth slaves who trod the pavements of Rome did not speak 
as an orator would speak in the Senate, any more than our 
gangsters converse in the chiseled diction of Walter Pater. 
Then the student is introduced to writers of later times who 
seem to have had notions of writing Latin different from the 
notions of writers of the last century of the Republic and the 
first century of the Empire. Next he makes the acquaintance 
of Christian writers, Cyprian of Carthage, Augustine of Hippo, 
Leo of Rome, whose language, though not the language of 
Augustan Rome, was yet beautiful and noble and powerful in 
its own way. ‘then he is taught that the development of Latin 
did not cease about A.D. 500 (as some compilers of Latin dic- 
tionaries seem to think) but continued for centuries and is con- 
tinuing today. He is privileged to peer into the treasure house 
of Medieval Latin, the Latin of Bonaventure and Bernard and 
Aquinas. And then, when he has seen what those medieval 
writers could do with a Latin that the intellectual elite of the 
Empire would have stigmatized as “incorrect,” when he has 
perceived that it is possible both to admire the sonorous periods 
of Cicero and to be charmed by the childlike simplicity of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, that to love one form of Beauty does not 
require that we spurn every other form, he has advanced on 
the path that leads to sound literary appreciation and broad 
culture, he is on the way to becoming “an educated person.” 

Some years ago a professor of Latin undertook to improve 
the Latin of The Imitation of Christ by turning it into what 
he considered better Latin. The result was appalling. | 
shall confine myself to citing, as a horrible example, what he 
did to the title of that work. He changed the quaint fifteenth- 
century De Imitatione Christi into De Christo Imitando. When 
that was read to my boys they were amused, thereby evidencing 
that they were broadminded enough to perceive that both the 
Latin of Cicero and the Latin of the Middle Ages are beautiful 
but that each demands that it be presented in its own setting 
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and with its distinctive pronunciation, if we are to avoid the 
pit of false culture. Medieval Latin ditiers from Classical Latin, 
but that is not to say that Medieval Latin is inferior. “Star 
differeth from star in glory,” and there is enough glory for those 
who have given us the Classics and for those who have be- 
queathed to us the incomparable literature of the Roman Missal 
and the Roman Breviary. 

Probably the final step in his study of the history of Latin 
is taken when the student learns how the modern Romance 
languages taught in his school, French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, have developed from Latin. For instance, he notices 
that the kind of Latin that produced Spanish must have been 
different from the kind of Latin that produced French or 
Portuguese or Italian. in other words, he learns that at any 
one period in the history of Latin the language varied from 
place to place, that the Latin of the Roman soldiers in His- 
pania was not identical with the Latin of the governing classes 
in Gaul and was not pronounced in the same way, which partly 
accounts for the fact that the languages emerging in the two 
countries have come to differ so much from each other. And 
thus he learns how unintelligent is much of the talk about 
“proper speech” that so charms the ears and misleads the minds 


of the half-educated. 


VALUE OF PROPER PRONUNCIATION 


Furthermore, in comparing the Latin of different periods 
he grasps an important fact, namely, that in order to savour 
a piece of writing the reader must hear it as it was heard by 
the writer himself and by his readers in his own time. That 
principle, applied to Latin, means that authors such as Juvenal 
and Livy and Sallust should be heard with the “classical” pro- 
nunciation, whilst the conferences of St. Bernard, the hymns 
of St. Thomas Aquinas should be heard with the “medieval” pro- 
nunciation. To do otherwise, to pronounce the Lauda Sion with 
the accent of Quintilian and to pronounce an ode of Horace 
with the accent of a medieval monk, is to ignore the differ- 
ences between the Latin of one epoch and the Latin of another. 
and the reader guilty of that blunder misses a large part of 
the effect of what he is reading. The student of Latin should 
cultivate both pronunciations, using one or the other in ac- 
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cordance with the kind of Latin he is reading. That principle 
has long been recognized and is applied to many languages, 
including our own. Shakespeare has been acted with the pro- 
nunciation of Shakespeare’s day, and the British Broadcasting 
Corporation has given readings of Chaucer in the fourteenth- 
century pronunciation of Middle English. That approach to 
great writing is consonant with the art of literature, with the 
science of language, and with common sense. 


MAKING LATIN LIVE FOR STUDENTS 


In this brief presentation 1 have been able to do no more 
than suggest points that can be meditated upon and elaborated 
by those who have had the patience to bear with me. The 
topic is large and is important; it demands more extensive 
treatment. I shall terminate these remarks on a note of en- 
couragement; the history of Latin can be taught incidentally, 
without assigning to it a special time in the already crowded 
schedule. The teacher can lead his students along the fascinat- 
ing path by using now this phase of Latin development, now 
that, as is suggested by the books they are reading. Then he 
can take them to the library and show them that monumental 
work of Ducanges, Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infirmae 
Latinitatis, and use it to reveal to them the priceless heritage of 
Medieval Latin which once was snubbled as beneath the notice 
of the “classical” scholar. Then, as a special reward for their 
devotion to Latin he will assign to them readings in Latinitas, 
the quarterly issuing from the Vatican Press, so that they may 
be made aware that Latin can be, and actually is, employed 
for contemporary needs, that the language of Rome and Western 
Europe is not a dead relic of the past, that it is very much 
alive. Then he can leave them to their own devices, and some 
bright day they will show him their original Latin essays on 
current events and their Latin accounts of football and basket- 
ball games and of the senior prom. The thing can be done. 
It has been done. It is being done. There are today students 
who actually use Latin as at ease with it, not as if they were 
afraid of it, and that achievement is to be attributed in part 
to their having been introduced to the history of the Latin 
language. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


Facrors OF INTELLIGENCE IN HiGH AND Low CoecniTIve ABILITY 
Groups by Sister William Pauline McCormick, C.S.J., Ph.D. 
The purpose of this study was to compare the factor patterns 

of intelligence, derived from twenty-six subtests of intelligence 
and four subtests of achievement, of two groups of high school 
girls differentiated on the basis of a measure of cognitive ability. 
From a group of 287 girls who were nearing the completion 
of the third year in high school, 200 were chosen to form higher 
and lower cognitive ability groups, the criterion of solution 
being the McManama Exercises in Cognitive Ability. It was 
noted that the difference between the means on each of the 
thirty subtests was significant. 

Matrices of Pearson product-moment coefficients of correla- 
tion were set up and factored by Thurstone’s centroid method. 
Each matrix yielded four primary factors which were plotted 
and reduced to simple structure by means of oblique rotation. 
The intercorrelations between the axes of each group were com- 
puted and factored with the result that two second-order factors 
were obtained in each matrix. 

Interpretation of the results of the factor analyses revealed 
that the four psychological factors can not be demonstrated 
certainly to be other than the same factors respectively in the 
two groups of girls, but their contributions to the common 
variance of the respective subtests are quite dissimilar. This 
suggests that the high and low cognitive ability groups of girls 
employ the same factors but in a differential manner. The pre- 
sence in each group of second-order factors, which are highly 
intercorrelated, seems to indicate a verification of Spearman’s 
general factor. Less specificity was found, however, among the 
primary factors for the lower group than among those for the 
higher group. This was interpreted to mean that girls with less 


*Information concerning these dissertations may be received from the 
Catholic University Press, Administration Building, The Catholic University 
of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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abstractive power showed less differentiation in their approach 
to tasks involved in the subtests of intelligence and achievement. 


Cuurcu-STaTE RELATIONSHIPS IN EpucatION IN CoNNEcTICUT by 

Sister Mary Paul Mason, S.S.J., Ph.D. 

This dissertation traces the historical development of Church- 
State relationships in education in Connecticut and appraises 
their present status. The investigation has considered the re- 
ligious, political and social factors involved in the gradual secu- 
larization of the school system which was controlled initially by 
churchmen. 

len after the pressure of religious dissent had effected in 
1818 the dissolution of the Church-State alliance, Congrega- 
tionalism continued dominant in the schools. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century, sporadic attempts were made to 
remove doctrinal bias from classroom instruction. The latter 
half of the period was marked by controversial issues, originat- 
ing in zeal for religious education, which were settled by state 
authorities or by officials in the community of their origin. 

The absence of numerous legal controls has encouraged the 
growth of independent schools and has fostered satisfactory rap- 
port between their administrators and the state school superin- 
tendent. Recent legal trends have been determined by educa- 
tional problems currently the subject of legislative and judicial 
action in the country at large. They include the question of giv- 
ing public funds to private schools, the employment of religious 
teachers in public schools, teachers’ loyalty oaths, released-time 
programs, and the provision of auxiliary services for pupils in 
Catholic schools. Successful attempts to find solutions at the 
local level have served to keep state-wide controversy at a 
minimum, 

.A study of Church-State relationships in the State’s educa- 
tional history has revealed that amicable settlements can be 
reached whenever a clash of religious interests threatens the 
warm relations between the public school authorities and the 
governing boards of independent schools. In Connecticut as 
elsewhere the problem of balancing the educational rights of 
Family, Church, and State will be solved not by a wall of sep- 
aration but by a spirit of co-operation. 


mir 
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THe Present Status or AccrepireD Music INSTRUCTION IN 
AMERICAN UNiversities by Lillian Mitchell Allen, Ph.D. 
The purpose of this dissertation is to show the extent to which 

mnusic functions in the formal and informal phases of the cul- 

tural and professional curricula of sixty-four American universi- 
ties accredited by the National Association of Schools of Music. 

Music was introduced into the program of American higher 
education in the first half of the nineteenth century as an elective 
subject, or as a field of concentration for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. This type of cultural education has been continued in 
fifty-eight of the co-operating universities. In the latter half 
of the nineteenth century a number of departments and schools 
of music devoted their main efforts to the training of profes- 
sional musicians. Six of the co-operating universities still ex- 
clusively train professional musicians. At present fifty-six of 
the co-operating universities offer curricula with majors in music 
which are primarily cultural in nature, and curricula for one or 
more of the professional music degrees. There are seven dif- 
ferent types of music curricula for the bachelor’s degree, seven 
different types of curricula for the master’s degree, and three 
types of curricula for the doctorate in music. 

The data indicate that there is little uniformity of practice in 
the determination of the balance between the requirements for 
cultural and professional music education in the universities. 
Also, there is evidence of a lack of standardization in the music 
curricula of the co-operating universities. 

The most impressive fact brought out by the data was the 
wide expansion of opportunities for music education in the col- 
leges and universities in the past twenty years both in the field 
of cultural music education, and the field of professional music 
training. 


The Archdiocese of Philadelphia, in the greatest simultane- 
ous construction of new school facilities in its history, now has 
fifty-eight schools, elementary and secondary, in either the plan- 
ning or building stage. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Preparations to meet the rising tide of students in colleges 
and universities will be the theme of the Thirty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on Education, to be held in 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, October 14 and 15. The 
Council membership now includes 141 national and regional 
educational associations with interests in education at all levels; 
and 956 institutional members, comprising 848 universities, col- 
leges, teachers colleges, and junior colleges, as well as State 
Departments of Education, public and private school systems, 
secondary schools, public libraries, and the educational divisions 
of business and industrial concerns. 


Though most Latin American students studying in the United 
States are Catholic, 90 per cent of them attend secular schools, 
according to Brother Gilberto Fabian, F.S.C., who last year 
visited American educational institutions at the invitation of 
the U.S. State Department and last month published a report 
of his visit in La Republica, Bogota daily newspaper. For this 
condition, Brother Fabian blames first the parents and next 
the Catholic educators in South America. He said the majority 
of these students do not frequent Catholic centers like the 
Newman clubs, nor do they take part in parish activities nor 
join Catholic organizations. In fact, he continued, these stu- 
dents often fail even to imitate the admirable conduct of Protes- 
tants but follow the customs of the irreligious. 


More than 11,500 students enrolled this month for the fall 
term at St. John’s Night School for Adults, in Philadelphia. 
Ninety-two instructors, 66 laymen and 26 priests, make up the 
faculty. This year, for the first time in the school’s four years 
of existence, afternoon as well as night classes will be offered. 
The program embraces 124 courses. Classes meet once a week 
for eight weeks, and no credits are given. Tuition is $5.00 per 
course. 

Offering a program of forty-two courses, the Institute of 
Adult Education of the Diocese of Pittsburgh began its fall 
term on September 27. Special provisions have been made at 
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the Institute to allow all students to view Bishop Sheen's tele- 
cast when he begins his series in November. As in the Phila- 
delphia school, the faculty consists of priests and laymen, and 
no credit is given for courses. Married and engaged couples 
get special consideration in the Pittsburgh school. Though the 
basic course fee is $5.00, couples pay only $8.00. Other fee 
allowances are made according to the number of courses taken. 


Combining the liberal arts and teaching skills, a new pro- 
gram in elementary school teacher training got underway at the 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey, last 
month. Approved by the New Jersey Department of Education, 
the program leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree and provides 
for a dual major, one in a branch of the liberal arts and the 
other in elementary education. In addition to courses pre- 
scribed for all liberal arts candidates, students in the new pro- 
gram will take thirty credits in a liberal arts field and thirty 
credits in elementary education. They will also complete 150 
clock hours of approved practice teaching. 


For his unselfish devotion to the cause of social justice, the 
late Bishop Francis J. Haas of Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 
honored last month when the United Auto Workers-CIO estab- 
lished five scholarships at the University of Detroit in his name. 
Awarded on the basis of scholastic record, need of financial as- 
sistance, and interest in the promotion of the principles for which 
Bishop Haas stood during his lifetime, the scholarships went to 
three students from Detroit, one from Jamaica, and one from 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Thirty student-workers from France, Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Norway received certificates of achievement at Man- 
hattan College on September 24. The student-workers spent 
the past year in the United States under the auspices of the 
Foreign Operations Administration studying at Manhattan in 
the evenings and working at full-time jobs in American industry 
during the day. The purpose of the program is to acquaint 
European workers with American industrial standards and pro- 
duction and to study American labor-management relations. 
Thirty additional European workers started their year’s work 
and study at Manhattan this month. 


I 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Girls spend more money than boys in high school, accord- 
ing to the results of a survey of high school costs, reported in 
September’s School Executive. “There seems to be an increas- 
ing tendency to shift the burden of educational costs to parents, 
through various kinds of fees and hidden costs,” says Harold 
H. Punke, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, who conducted the 
survey. Other highlights of the survey are: (1) Nearly three- 
fourths of the seniors paid special fees for laboratory, library, 
gymnasium, shop, typing, music, current events, and drawing. 
(2) Textbook expenses exceed $10 annually. (3) Uniforms, 
smocks, and costumes average $5 per year. (4) Lunch expenses 
total about $35 a year and are often much higher. (5) Trans- 
portation costs between $20 and $50 per year. (6) Field trip 
expenses are from $5 to $15 per year. (7) Supplies (paper, 
pencils, crayons, and the like) cost more than textbooks. The 
survey covered twenty-six public high schools in seven states. 


Practices used most with gifted pupils are outlined in the 
report of a survey recently completed by the U.S. Office ot 
Education. Entitled Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in 
High Schools, the report may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for 35 cents. For teaching rapid learners, the 
practices and provisions most commonly reported are: (1) cur- 
rent events, guidance in newspaper reading, radio and television 
listening; (2) individual research, including the use of standard 
references in a large library; and (8) critical thinking and so- 
cialized recitation. 

Practices which are used least are: (1) preparation of radio 
and television programs, culminating activities generally, and 
participation in adult movements in the community; (2) pupil- 
teacher planning and pupil evaluation of group work; (3) use 
of several textbooks rather than a single text; (4) individual 
studies related to personal interests in art, music, and the like; 
and (5) experiences in studying intergroup or intercultural 
relations. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Some “don’t’s” for math teachers are pointed out in a new 
book by William David Reeve, entitled Mathematics for the sec- 
ondary School (New York: Henry Holt, 1954), Pp. 547, $5.95. 
(1) Do not depend upon the textbook. Word the questions na- 
turally, independent of the language of the text. (2) Do not 
adhere to a regular order. That is, do not follow class roll or 
seating in asking questions. Similarly, says Mr. Reeve, do not 
follow the exact sequence of the textbook. (3) Do not feel 
confined to formal questions. (4) Do not form the habit of ask- 
ing elliptical questions. Avoid such incomplete forms as, “A 
triangle is a figure with three .. . >” (5) Do not ask alter- 
native questions. For example, “Is this a triangle or is it a 
quadrilateral?” is a poor poor question. (6) Do not hesitate 
to shorten a difficult question. The teacher should sometimes 
simplify the language of the question or break the question into 
two parts. 

All mathematics teachers may not agree with all of Mr. 
Reeve’s points, but they will find his book worth while. 


Standards for girls’ sports in secondary schools are discussed 
in a report recently published of the findings of a joint study 
committee of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; the National Federation of State 
High School Associations, and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. Some guiding principles are: (1) 
The sports program must meet individual needs with consid- 
eration given to physique, interests, ability, experience, health, 
and maturity. (2) A medical examination should be given each 
girl prior to her participation in the sports program. (3) Every 
girl should have opportunity to participate in a variety of ac- 
tivities including both individual and team sports. (4) Length 
of sports seasons should be limited and maximum number of 
practice periods and games carefully weighed. (5) Games 
should be played according to girls’ rules and officiating done 
by qualified officials. (6) Competition should be equitable 
between girls of approximately the same ability and maturity 
with due consideration given players ranging from unskilled to 
expert. (7) Wherever possible, instructing, coaching, and of- 
ficiating should be done by women. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Contemporary trends in the teaching of grammar are re- 
ported in the May issue of Elementary English.. Robert Pooley, 
the investigator, maintains that the teaching of grammar as 
part of English instruction in elementary and high schools has 
not changed greatly in the last ten years and shows no sign 
at the moment of rapid change in the years immediately ahead. 

Apparently, most English textbooks and many English courses 
of study current in use continue to be modeled according to the 
viewpoint that grammar, being the study of the organization of 
English, should be taught early in the educational scheme. It 
is probable that the majority of English teachers today are bas- 
ing their language arts work on this view of grammar. How- 
ever, Pooley notes a growing number of English teachers who 
are postponing the study of the structure of English to ap- 
proximately the seventh grade. In other words, though the child 
in the lower grades learns and practices the forms and conven- 
tions of spoken and written English, he learns no definitions and 
makes no analyses of the English sentence until he finishes the 
sixth year of school. 


Comparison of today’s with yesterday’s pupils on three R’s 
in a survey by W. C. Lanton of Northwestern University reveals 
that modern schools are doing a better educational job than 
critics have supposed. Lanton’s study of third and fifth grade 
pupils enrolled during 1953 in eight public schools in Evanston, 
Illinois, shows the reading achievement of these children to be 
superior to that of third and fifth grade pupils in 1934. In spell- 
ing, today’s third grade children made significantly higher scores 
than were made in 1934; fifth grade pupils showed no significant 
difference from their 1934 predecessors. While the 1934 pupils 
know their arithmetic fundamentals better, both grades in both 
years tallied about the same in scores on arithmetic problem- 
solving tests. The composite arithmetic scores slightly favored 
the 1934 third grade group, but the composite scores of today’s 
fifth grade children were substantially higher than those earned 
in 1934, Total achievement scores significantly favored modern 
schools. 
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The average intelligence and the average age of the 1934 and 
the 1953 groups were not appreciably different so that such 
factors as intelligence and age did not seem to account for the 
higher marks made by today’s children. The 1953 pupils not 
only took the same tests given in 1934, but the original tests 
were photographed so that such elements as type size and test 
format could be reproduced exactly for the 1953 test group. 


Summary of recent research in teaching science at the ele- 
mentary school level highlights a steady growth and improve- 
ment in the area of the science curriculum. This development 
has not been as rapid as might be desirable because of the dearth 
ot well-trained teachers and the lack of time, money, and equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, the objectives of the elementary science 
curriculum are now fairly well established though research 
tends to indicate that little implementation of these objectives 
has occurred. The value of organizing the curriculum around 
large subject-matter areas is also generally accepted despite the 
fact that surveys of current practices reveal that most elementary 
science insruction still centers on the teaching of small, isolated 
topics. 

Studies in the area of teacher-training in science indicate that 
almost without exception elementary teachers evidence a severe 
lack of training in science. This deficiency is due in part to 
the fact that teacher-training institutions and state certification 
laws require little or no training in science, and that such col- 
leges do not seem to offer science courses appropriate for ele- 
mentary teachers. It seems reasonable to conclude that before 
elementary science education can improve, changes must be 
made in educational programs for teachers. 


Children must have books if they are to become compre- 
hensive readers, asserts Mabel Allstetter of Miami University in 
the Florida School Bulletin for June. Learning to read intel- 
ligently cannot be effected through the use of a basal and a 
few supplementary readers. Reading materials must include 
many, many books on various levels of interest and reading skill. 
Furthermore, reading library books should not be considered as 
an extracurricular activity; rather it should be the very heart of 
every activity of the school day. The real test of an effective 
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reading program, Allstetter believes, lies in the answers to ques- 
tions: Does the child read on his own? Does he like books, and 
does he want to read? 

American schools have money for books. According to All- 
stetter, “There is money to floodlight the football fields; there 
is money to buy elaborate uniforms for the band; there is money 
to invest in remedial gimmicks for those who have failed in 
reading.” Why isn’t more money being expended for books for 
school children? The crux of the matter is primarily one of 
arousing teachers and administrators to the need. 


Recurrence of juvenile delinquency by eleven-year-olds 
is highly associated with membership in unruly gangs and a 
reputation for mischief, as well as with poorer school work and 
lower intellectual ability than manifested by first offenders of 
the law. This fact was disclosed after police records of 334 
eleven-year-old delinquent boys in Detroit were examined by 
sociologist, J. W. Wattenberg. 

Repeaters—boys who had been in trouble two or more times— 
came from neighborhoods rated below average and from fami- 
lies in which incomes too were below average. Almost half of 
the repeaters belonged to what police term “rambunctious” 
gangs and were conspicuous for their unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward their homes. Parents of repeaters showed a punitive at- 
titude towards their sons in interviews concerning their offenses. 
They also revealed a tendency to be indifferent toward efforts 
to work out plans for rehabilitating their delinquent children. 

Poor scholastic grades were reported in almost twice as high 

a proportion for repeaters as for first offenders. Wattenberg 
points out that the strong link between school life and miscon- 
duct at this age suggests that school systems having a clinic or 
visiting teacher service might well give priority to working with 
boys known to be in trouble with the police. 
Speed of reading is retarded by slanted text, concludes Miles 
A, Tinker of the University of Minnesota after a study in which 
he investigated the effects upon speed of reading and upon visi- 
bility of word forms, textual material which was so slanted that 
parts of a line were at varying distances from the eyes. 


Material slanted at 45 and 60 degrees was compared with flat 
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copy. Speed of reading was retarded 5 per cent by the 45- 
degree slant and 16 per cent by the 60-degree slant. Visibility 
of word forms was reduced 31 per cent by the 45-degree slant 
and 48 per cent by the 60-degree slant. Tinker believes these 
results have a bearing upon the printing and binding of large 
books and bound journals where there tends to be considerable 
curvature of the lines of print near the inner margin. To avoid 
the deleterious effects of this curvature upon reading, it is recom- 
mended that large books and journals be printed with a much 
wider inner margin. 


Most-liked students get higher marks than they deserve, 
according to the outcomes of a recent study on teachers’ marks 
by S. T. Hadley of State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Parti- 
cipating in the investigation were 620 pupils from twenty fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade classrooms located in Indiana County. 
The three major measurements forming the fulcrum of the study 
were: (1) scores made on the California Achievement Test, Ele- 
mentary Battery, in the four fundamental skill areas of arith- 
metic, reading, language, and spelling during the last week of 
the school term; (2) a ranking on a liking, or acceptance, scale 
for each pupil, indicating how well each teacher liked each of 
his pupils, and (3) final marks assigned to each pupil at the end 
of the school year by his respective teacher to represent the in- 
dividual’s attainment in each of the four subjects measured by 
the California Achievement Test. 

Results clearly demonstrate the tendency for most pupils to 
be marked higher than their accomplishment would justify. Of 
the 158 pupils who were most liked by their teachers, 50 per 
cent were assigned marks higher than measured attainment. 
Only 16 per cent were marked lower. Of the 118 pupils who 
were least liked by their teachers, 50 per cent were given lower 
marks than actual achievement, while only 19 per cent were 
marked higher than measured attainment. Assigned to inter- 
mediate positions, which indicated that they were neither most 
liked or least liked, were 307 of the participating pupils. Thirty- 
one per cent of these were marked above their actual accom- 
plishment by their teachers while 34 per cent were marked 
lower than measured achievement, with 35 per cent receiving 
teachers’ marks corresponding with actual accomplishment. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELDS 


School racial integration is proceeding much more rapidly in 
Catholic schools than in public schools, according to the results 
of a survey published last month by N.C.W.C. News Service. 
The U.S. Supreme Court decision of last May 17 is legally 
binding only on the public schools. The general reaction of 
the Church has been that it is at least morally binding on 
Catholic schools, and that it clears the way legally for the 
Church to make her benefits equally available to all races. 

The N.C.W.C. survey involved the areas where segregation 
had previously been enforced by law—seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia—and the four states where segregation 
was provided by local option. It was made by means of a 
questionnaire sent to Catholic school superintendents in each of 
thirty-nine ecclesiastical jurisdictions in the twenty-two civil 
jurisdictions. Of the thirty-nine superintendents involved, twenty- 
four responded to the questonnaire. 

The survey found that in many instances where the public 
schools were just beginning to move toward desegregation, or 
were even dragging their heels, the Catholic schools had been 
successfully integrated for years. In almost all of the South 
except the border states and the District of Columbia, public 
school children still had to go their separate ways—Whites to 
their schools, and Negroes to theirs. Meanwhile, state and 
local education authorities for the most part were waiting for 
the Court to hand down its instructions as to just how and when 
the segregation ban must be put into effect. Such instructions 
probably won't come until next spring. Public officials in at 
least four states, moreover, have been airing plans to try to dis- 
regard the tribunal's decision. 


In some areas of the deep South where the pressure of long- 
standing social custom cautioned Catholic authorities to with- 
hold action until the Court outlines its program and public 
opinion becomes more used to the idea, the general pattern was 
for the Church to press for calm and quick acceptance of the 
fact that school segregation is now unconstitutional. Even in 
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some of these “wait and see” dioceses, race barriers were ac- 
tually being swept away, but without any public announce- 
ment—the idea being that the less fanfare the more effective the 
change would be. 

The issue of sisters teaching in public schools was dragged 
into another Kentucky public school dispute last month. In 
protest over the closing of the public high school in Bradfords- 
ville (where actually no sisters teach) by. the Marion County 
Board of Education, a suit signed by 460 Marion County resi- 
dents, was filed in Franklin County Circuit Court demanding 
that the Bradfordsville High School be reopened and that the 
Marion County Board of Education stop employing sisters as 
public school teachers. The suit charged that since 1939 the 
superintendent and the school board of Marion County have 
carried on a systematic policy of discrimination against Brad- 
fordsville public schools “to promote the policies and purposes 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” The superintendent and five 
members of the board are Catholic. It was maintained that 
while neglecting the schools in Bradfordsville, the board made 
extensive improvements in another county school where sisters 
teach and also started a new county high school in a building 
rented from the Catholic Church. Of the 85 teachers in the 
county school system, 44 are sisters. 

The Bradfordsville High School was closed by vote of the 
county board on August 21, as the first step toward reorgani- 
zation of the public school system in the area. A Kentucky State 
Department of Education ruling requires that by this year high 
schools must have an enrollment of one hundred or more pupils 
or lose accreditation. The enrollment at Bradfordsville had 
tallen far below a hundred. The board made provisions for 
transporting Bradfordsville’s seventy-six high school pupils to 
Lebanon High School ten miles away. There are no sisters teach- 
ing in the Lebanon school either. 

It is not the first church-state issue that has cropped up in 
Bradfordsville. Last October 13, the Kentucky Free Public 
School Committee filed a suit asking that sisters be barred as 
public school teachers. Chairman of the Committee is Rev. 
James W. Rawlings, retired Methodist minister of Bradfordsville. 
This suit has not yet been decided. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PrincipLes OF EpucaTionaL PsycHoLocy (Second Edition) by 
W. D. Commins and Barry Fagin. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1954. Pp. xvi + 795. $5.75. 

The long awaited revision of Commins’ excellent Principles 
of Educational Psychology is nearly two hundred pages longer 
than the original edition of 1937. Most of this increase in size 
is due to the amount of space given to such topics as social 
backgrounds of child development, group processes, communica- 
tion problems in counseling, and learning as a social process. 

Although the viewpoint remains the same, a fact we are very 
pleased to note, and the book starts off in a similar manner to 
the initial pages of the older edition, one quickly realizes that 
this is a complete revision. The work has been reorganized and 
the authors have selected wisely from educational and psycho- 
logical literature of the more recent decades the pertinent find- 
ings which have been woven into a systematic presentation de- 
serving the title “Principles.” 

It would be difficult to improve upon the authors’ own de- 
scription of the contents of the book. It is divided into five 
parts, with Part 1 providing the essential ideas and the vocabu- 
lary. The first chapter is an attempt to show that our current 
psychological ideas have a history and that psychological theories 
both past and present have influenced teachers and the general 
public in their attitudes toward school practice. The second 
chapter presents current concepts of learning and development 
basic to educational psychology. Part II deals with the psy- 
chobiological principles of growth and development, traces the 
outlines of physical, intellectual, social and emotional develop- 
ment and points up the factors that influence the development 
of the child as an individual. The last two sections deal with 
learning. Part III details the principles and facts of individual 
differences among pupils, how they are measured through tests 
and inventories or observed in other ways, and what they mean 
in school practice. Part IV develops the principles of the learn- 
ing process: the mental processes involved, the conditions under 
which learning occurs, the importance of the learner’s motives, 
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the ways in which he transfers or utilizes past experiences in 
new situations. Part V deals with the various forms of learn- 
ing, such as habits and skills, memorizing, thinking and prob- 
lem solving, and personal adjustment. 

The work is not a book on methods of teaching in the sense 
of emphasizing classroom practices. Rather, it aims to give 
the student a real insight into psychological processes involved 
in the achievement of maturity in the various lines, thereby 
giving him the competence to select right procedures or to de- 
vise them himself when the situation calls for it. 

Certain sections of the previous edition which were found 
umnecessarily difiicult have been clarified in the new edition. 
Although clearly and simply written, the new edition can not be 
classed with the textbooks now being written for the needs of 
the college students who have not learned to read. This is a 
good, solid textbook on principles of educational psychology 
and is situable for use with students taking up that subject for 
the first time. 

F. J. Houtanan. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


x 
FUNDAMENTAL Psycuiatry by John R. Cavanagh and James B. 

McGoldrick, §.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1953. 

Pp. x + 582. $5.50. 

In a day and age in which neuroses and complexes have be- 
come common subjects of dinner-table conversation, and when 
books on mental hygiene, abnormal psychology, and psychiatry 
written within a completely materialistic frame of reference are 
literally rolling from the presses, Cavanagh and McGoldrick’s 
excellent volume is both welcome and timely. It fills a definite 
need for a sound Catholic treatment of the subject. 


The authors recognize that an adequate philosophy of life is 
basic to psychic poise and that psychiatric theories without a 
philosophical anchor are meaningless. Drawing from the 
Christian philosophers, from Freud, from research, and from 
modern practice, the book pulls together the thinking of the 
various schools, evaluates these theories objectively and there- 
from evolves a synthesis of the best thinking available. 
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This book will serve as an answer to many such often repeated 
questions as: What are the causes and cures of sexual malad- 
justment? What is a neurotic? Are neurotic ailments real? 
Can mental and emotional factors cause actual physical illness? 
Are people really responsible for what they do? Is man a vic- 
tim of heredity and environment? Are mental disorders in- 
herited? How can a person tell if he is mentally afflicted? How 
can an individual help himself emotionally? 

The volume draws freely upon actual case histories and cov- 
ers the entire scope of this fascinating science. It is well organ- 
ized, interestingly written, and presents a much needed con- 
tribution to improve the understanding of this important sub- 
ject. The book will find a valued place in every teacher's 
library. 

St. Francis College, Sr. M. Amatora, O.S.F. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
x 
EpucaTIONAL PsycHo.Locy by Lee J. Cronbach. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1954. Pp. 628. $5.50. 

Perhaps there are more publications in the field of education 
than in any other area of scholarship. There is, however, al- 
ways room for a book which deals expertly and comprehensively 
with educational problems. Professor Cronbach has long been 
known and acclaimed for his excellent book in educational meas- 
urement. Certainly all who have investigated the field of test- 
ing have discovered his Essentials of Psychological Testing. 
His latest work, Educational Psychology, is well able to take a 
place beside Dr. Cronbach’s previous book. It is clearly writ- 
ten and blessed by the fact that it omits unnecessary details. 
The purpose of the book is to acquaint those interested in teach- 
ing with the dynamics of learning. 

School problems are most adequately dealt with through the 
development and presentation of psychological principles. 

Professor Cronbach’s research experience has served as a 
suitable foundation and substantiation of the ideas which are 
presented. The author also demonstrates his understanding of 
the complexity of human behaviour and avoids the oversimpli- 
cation of personal problems. 

There are frequently references to case studies which pro- 
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vide both interesting and informative reading. There are 
thirteen of these case studies presented. All graphically illus- 
trate valuable aspects of learning and teaching. Some of the 
case studies deal directly with the teacher while others spot- 
light the student. In both, the interaction of teacher and stu- 
dent is emphasized. Dr. Cronbach relies upon fundamential, 
tried and true principles rather than supporting passing ideas 
and fads. 

His sympathetic understanding of teacher and student prob- 
lems could most certainly be of invaluable assistance to the inter- 
ested beginner, towards whom it is directed. 

The book is divided into five parts and at the end of each 
there is a brief summary. Part A deals with psychology and 
school problems discussing the relationships between psychology 
and education, the goals of teaching, and the dynamism of 
learning. In Part B, such topics as individual differences, the 
effect of personality and motivation are discussed. Part C 
studies the very important concepts, ideas, attitudes, and skills. 
These are developed through the introduction of such topics 
as the transfer of learning, learning concepts and principles, 
students attitudes, learning of skill, and rates of learning and 
forgetting. 

Part D is of extreme importance to the beginning teacher. 
This section presents many important suggestions directed to- 
ward planning, motivation, and evaluation. Particularly inter- 
esting is a discussion of the requirements of an evaluation pro- 
cedure. 

The final section, Part E, deals with emotional learning. This 
should be of particular interest to students and teachers who 
realize the importance of the development of character and of 
emotional adjustment. 

A complete and helpful author index and subject index fol- 
low the final section. 

Professor Cronbach’s book would be a scholarly and worth- 
while addition to libraries of teacher training institutes and 
on the book shelves of sincerely enthusiastic students. 
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ROSARIES 

Complete line of parts in semi-precious 
and base metals, for making Rosaries are 
now being offered by Pittshire. Easy to 
make, enjoyable, and highly profitable. 
Excellent fund raiser for schools, 

arishes and social organizations. For 

autifully illustrated catalog and instruc- 
tions, write to: Pittshire, 390 Merrill Rd., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


FREE SLIDEFILMS 

Free slidefilms (tilmstrips) you need to 
supplement and vitalize your textbook 
teaching are listed, classified and indexed 
in the New 1954 Educators Guide to 
Free Slidefilms. For information, write 
to: Educators Progress Service, Dept. 
CER, Randolph 10, Wisc. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 

Famous RIEFLER custom finished 
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are being offered by Gramercy Import 
Company. Available individually or in 
a variety of sets. For price list, and for 
FREE copy of “Operation Craftsmanship” 
(fascinating story of the history of Ger- 

ramercy Import Com: > tate St., 
New York 4, NY. aii 


WORD POWER TESTER 

The 4-Star Collegiate Word Power 
Tester & Building (A complete 4-year 
High School course in Word Study!) is 
now being offered by Mark Hart. This 
is perhaps one of the most important 
educational devices to appear on the 
higher school level in the past decades. 
For details, write: Markhart Educational 
Service, Box 27, Logan, Utah. 


CAMPUS HATS AND T-SHIRTS 

Champion Knitwear Company are of- 
fering a FREE sample and money rais- 
ing plan in respect to their line of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Zipper Front Sweat Shirts, 
Campus Hats, and T-Shirts, processed 
in one color with school name and in- 
signia. Write to Champion Knitwear 
Co., Dept. CE, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDESETS 

A new, colorful, 20-page booklet il- 
lustrating and describing appropriate 
filmstrips and slidesets for school and 
church programs, may be secured free of 
charge by writing to: S.V.D., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 

The Blackboard Resurfacing Company 
have available a handsome dignified 
Church Bulletin Board with heavy gauge 
metal and solid oak frame—weather- 
proofed, and made for mounting either 
on wall of the church or on the lawn. 
Available with or without illumination— 
A.C. or D.C. Boards come equipped with 
church name in 2” Roman Art Style let- 
ters, 250 assorted 1%” and 500 assorted 
1” plastic letters and figures. For complete 
information and price lists write to The 


Blackboard Resurfacing Co., Bangor, Pa. 


NEW SPELLING PROGRAM 

The New Spelling program “Word 
Power Through Spelling (Catholic Edi- 
tion) is being featured by Silver Burdett 
Company. For details in respect to their 
new spelling program and other pro- 
grams in Arithmetic, Reading, Litera- 
ture, Geography, History, Science and 
Music, write to‘ Silver Burdett Company, 
45 E. 17th St., New York 8, N.Y. 


FUND RAISING PROGRAM 

Ward’s Fund Raising Program is de- 
sont especially to suit the needs of 
school organizations that wish to raise 
money without any investment. With- 
out obligation, send for details of your 
fund raising program to Ward Sales Co., 
Dept. 90, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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Virgin is exquisitely hand painted, meas- 
uring 7% x 4%” opened, 3% x 4%” closed. 
Airmailed from Rome. For Catalogue 
and other information, write: Gaudenzi, 
Box 38, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


CROW ELECTRI-KIT 

A complete VISUAL-EXPEDIMENT 
course in electricity at a price any school 
can afford, is being offered by Crow 
Electri-Craft Corp. Write for detailed 
bulletin to: Crow Electri-Craft Corp., 
Box 336D, Vincennes, Ind 


SHOWER SANDALS 

Wood sole Shower Sandals, small, 
medium and large, are being offered by 
Stahmer Shoe Co. Write for special in- 
troductory offer to: Stahmer S Co., 
Dept. CR, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Convenience 
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